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LITERATURE. 


HARVEST-HOME. 


BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


Come, let us mount the breezy down, 
And hearken to the tumult blown 
Up from the champaign and the town. 


Lovely lights, smooth shadows sweet, 
Swiftly o’er croft and valley fleet, 
And flood the hamlet at our feet ; 


Its groves, its hall, its grange that stood 
When Bess was Queen, its steeple rade ; 
Its mills that patters in the wood ; 


And follow where the brooklet curls, 
Seaward, or in cool sbadow whirls, 
Or silvery o’er its cresses purls. 


The harvest days are come again, J 
The vales are surging with the grain ; 
The merry woik goes on amain ; 


Pale streaks of cloud scarce veil the blue, 
Against the golden harvest hue 
The Autumn trees look fresh and new ; 


Wrinkled brows relax with glee, 
Aad aged eyes they laugh to see 
The sickles follow o’er the lea ; 


I see the little kerchief’d maid 
With dimpling cheek, and boddice staid, 
’Mid the stout striplings half afraid ; 


Her red lip and her soft blue eye 
Mate the poppy’s crimson dye, 
And the corn-flowers waving by ; 


I see the sire with bronzed chest ; 
Mad babes amid the blithe uorest 
Seem leaping from the mother’s breast ; 


The mighty youth, and supple child + 
Go forth, the yellow sheaves are ao 
The toil ia mirth, the mirth is wild! 


Old head, and sunny forehead peers 
O’er the warm sea, or disappears, 
Drown’d amid the waving ears ; 


Barefoot urchins run, and hide 
In hollows ’twixt the corn, or glide 
Toward the tall sheaf’s sunny side ; 








Lusty pleasures, hob-nail’d fun, 
Throng into the noonday sun, 
And ’mid the merry reapers run. 


Draw the clear October out ; 
Another, and another bout, . 
Then back to labour with a shout! 


The banded sheaves stand orderly 
Against the purple Autumn sky, 
Like armies of Prosperity. 


Hark ? through the'middle of the town 
From the sunny slopes run down, 
Bawling boys, and reapers brown ; 


Laughter flies from door to door 
To see fat Plenty with his store 
Led a captive by the pour ; 


Fetter'’d in a golden chain, 
Rolling ina burly wain, 
Over valley, mount, and plain ; 


Right through the middle of the town, 
With a great sheaf for a crown, 
Oaward he reels a happy clown ; 


Faintly cheers the tailor thin, 
And the smith with sooty chin 
Lends his hammer to the din ; 


And the master blithe and boon, 
Pours fourth his boys that afternoon, 
And locks his desk an hour too soon. 


Yet, when the shadows eastward seen 
O’er the smooth-shorn fallows lean, 
And Silence sits where they have been, 


Amid the gleaners I will stay, 
While the shout and rouadelay 
Faint off, and daylight dies away ; 


Dies away, and leaves me lone 
With dim ghosts of years agone, 
Summers parted, glories flown ; 


Till day beneath the West is roll’d, 
Till grey spire and tufted wold 
Purple in the evening gold ; 


Memories, when old age is come, 
Are stray ears that fleck the gloom, 
And echoes of the Harvest-home, 





A SECOND FLIGHT; OR, A VISIT TO 
HOBBY-LAND. 

Ecce iterum Diabolus! He made his appearance laughin i 
iy, that you could hear him from Cancer to Capricorn, wit pny ne 
as deaf, sir, as those who don’t choose to hear—a degree of the malady be- 
yond the doctors. 

His laugh was not the feeble, poor-spirited “ he, he, he,” or the coward- 
ly, temporising “ bi, hi, bi,” or even the social “ha, ha, ba,” pleasant 
a laugh as the latter is; but the jovial, hearty, fearless, bacchanalian “ ho, 
ho, ho’’—the broad laugh that comes of good lungs fed with a jolly supply 
of generous blood, with but little water in its composition, and pleaty of 
honest old wine, not such as Boniface and his wife draw for their custo- 
mers; may they and all their race, their fathers before them, and their 





with, in secula seculorum ! . 

There was wine in the langh—I knew it ; it sounded in my ears like the 
merry peals of Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, those gay old cocks of Illyria, 
turning dull day into jocund night, in the halls of their cousin the coun- 
tess, while the buxom Maria, pink of maidens, pattern of good girls, filled 
their goblets under the rose, and that puritanical time-serving Malvolio 
was bid to “‘ go shake his ears.” 

The otto of brimstone was agreeably qualified by the perfume of the 
grape ; what particular bouquet it was I know not; but if you have ever 
met with Vinoso’s map of the world, designed for the use of topers, you 
must have observed how often the sacred vine is cultivated to the utmost 
edge of the volcanos, just where a poor devil coming up for a bolyday by 
that convenient route, would be most likely to stop tor a few moments, 
and cool his lips with a glass. 

But he had actually a flask in one hand, when he made his bow, so there 
could be no mistake about it; in the other he held a pen. “ Ha!’ I ex- 
claimed, * now I know who your demonship is to a dead certainty’’—for I 
had read in the books of the Tuscan antiquarians of that god of the old 
Etrurians, who patronised both literature and the bottle; indeed, I bad 
seen his picture on their graceful vases, the sparkling glass inspiring the 
pen, and the grateful pen magnifying the glass, in return. If you are one 
of Malvolio’s kindred, and tell me the pen could find better employment, 
what malediction shall I pronounce upon you? May your Madeira come 
from the promontory that Diaz first saw, and Vasco de dame first doubled ; 
may your decanters dwindle into cruets, aud your glasses turn to thimbles 
in your hands! 

* Bat where had he been that he laughed so immoderately. as few laugh 
now in those squeamish days on which we have fallen—as few, indeed, 
have laughed since the times when one philosopher made laughing his 
profession, and another died in a fit of it; at least, since Rabelais shook 
in his “ easy chair,” or the learned wit of Rotterdam composed his Collo- 
quia. The truth at last came out. 

He had been attending the Peace Congress in the capital of the cannie 
Scots! Hinc ille iachryma—for he laughed till he wept with laughter, 
and held his ribs, and laughed and roared,and roared and laughed again, 
till the very tip of his tail quivered with mirth. 

“So you saw and heard the illustrious Bright and Cobden?” I re- 
marked, when the paroxysm bad a little subsided. 

We t4en fell to recalling, alternis versibus, the most ludicrous occur- 
rences in all the records of fact and fiction, from the dawn of time down- 
wards, just as they happened to recur to the memory without effort or 
pumping. 

“Vulcan playing Ganymede,” said I, “when even the ceremony of a 
state banquet and the presence of the dti majores themselves could not 
restrain the gaiety of the assembled celestials. 

“ There was prodigious laughing,” said he, “‘ at the wedding of Venus 
and Aunchises.”’ 

“ Not so much,” said I, “as when Mars was caught in the net.” 

“Or got the stab from Diomede in the midriff, and scampered from 
the field roaring louder than ten thousand bulls, or a regiment of Sten- 
tors.’ 

“ What think you of Hercules at the spinning-jenny, and Omphale in the 
lion’s skin ?”’ 

* It must have been still rarer fun,” said he, “ to have seen half-a-dozen 
Homers composing one Iliad ;--nobody ever saw that but a German.” 

‘*Or when Democritus theorised to his guests on the causes of sweet cu- 
cumbers, and his maid knocked it all on the head by confessing that the 
cucumbers had been put in a jar of honey. Everybody laughed loud 
enough that day except the laughing philosopher himself.’ 

“ Or when that imperial wag, Tiberius, offered the tardy envoys from 
the Troad his condolence on the death of Hector. How sheepish the en- 
voys must have looked, and how the courtiers and sycophants must have 
shaken their sides!”’ 

“Or when that unparalleled scoundrel, George of Cappodocia, was ca- 
nonised !’ 

“ Or when Thomas Aquinas, in a fit of absence, finished the lamprey that 
was intended for the King, and cried, ‘ Consummatum est !’”’ 

“ What say you,” sid I, jumping over centuries, tocome to the comedy 
of our own times—* what say you to the Ladies’ Colleges, to our Mistres- 
sesof Arts, and Doctoresses in every faculty 1” 

“ What say you,” said he, * to the divinity of Joe Smith?” 

My next thought was of Convocation, but I kept it to myself, for a sub- 
stantial reason | had, and proposed instead the Synod of Thurles, as“ more 
matter for a May morning.” 

Now was it not very significant? My spiritual friend could see no laugh- 
ing matter in the business | alluded to; and, unable to hide the cloven 
fout, was evidently offended with me for making light of it; so I drew in 
my horns incontinently, and proposed instead, ‘* The Vienna Conference,”’ 
which succeeded in tickling his fancy, and made him quickly forget the 
wound [ had given his feelings. 

“ Ridiculous, no doubt,” said he ; “ ridiculous enough in all conscience ; 
but the Conference I am just come from witnessing as far exceeds all other 
ridiculous things as Grimaldi excelled all other clowns, or Quixote all 
other knights-errant. 

* Every man rides his hobby,’ quoth I. 

“ But those gentlemen ride a pair of them,” said he. 

I presume he meant Peace and Arbitration. 

“ They can drive tandem,” said 1; “or jump from one to the other as 
they do at Astley’s.” 

* Why don’t they ride to Petersburgh ?”’ he begged to know. 

“If 1 bad been at the Conference, as it seems you were,’’ I replied, “I 
should have put that very question.” 

“ And if you had, they would have flang you out of the window,” re- 
turned he: “ for I never saw, in all my experience of knaves and fools, 
such an intolerant, pugnacious set of fellows »s thoee apostles and preach- 
ers of peace. Fortunately for myself, i had no bones to be broken. They 
laid their olive branches about them lustily at Edinburgh, particularly 
Friend Bright and his broad-brimmed brethren. I would sooner face Hec- 
tor of Troy than a Quaker carrying a flag of truce.” 

ae is the boy,” said 1, “ would knock you down with the flag- 
sta 

“ But to return to the subject of hobbies,” he rejoined, “ everybody 
knows, I presume, that the hobby is properly a species of the genus 
prise though Buffon has unaccountably left them out of his zoological 

en. 

“The hobby,” said I, “ was a small horse, indigenous to my own native 
country, though we don’t plume ourselves on riding it a bit better than 
our neighbours. We hada name for the rider, too, borrowed from the 
beast—we called him a hobbler ; and methiuks it would not be amiss to 
revive the word.” ; 

“ But perhaps you never heard,” continued he. “ that there exists a ter- 
ritory, such as those we lately visited tugether, where all the hobbies that 
were ever mounted, and all the riders—-or hobblers, as you propose tocall 
them—of both sexes that ever trotted, cautered, pranced, or gallopped on 
hobby-back, are to be seen collected together in a sort of visionary exist- 
ence, or merry reflection of the real world.” 
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sons and daughters after them, find nothing better to quench their thirst' “A kind of spiritual Pampas?” I said. 


“ Well,” said he, ** Hobby-Land is just such a country as you ——- 
allowing for the difference between the hobb 
mes oo and shadow.” 7 Oe ie Ce anne 

“ Hobby-Land !” I repeated, the name sounded so pleasant. “Permit 
me to take a note of its latitude and longitude ; for the deuce take me if I 
oa pay bed visit — ae recess,” 

“ You shall go with me there this very blessed starry night,” 
fiend, or Etrurian god, or whatever he oy “Nay, I ee ee po 
Utopia a fiying visit also ; and if we can compass it th the same half-hoar, 
why should we not take a peep at the Nobodies—a le well worth 
knowing, who inhabit the island of Nowhere? The whole will not take 
us longer than it took the prophet to travel from Mecca to Jerusalem ; 
thence to the seventh heaven, within two bow-shots of the throne; back 
to Jerusalem again, and from thence home to Mecca, where he arrived, as 
you very well know, before his bed was cold, or the pitcher was empty, 
which he overset in his haste to begin the journey.” 

It was impossible to help mentally contrasting my situation with Ma- 
homet’s, who had a good angel to conduct him, and one of no less mark 
than Gabriel ; but then I was not Mahomet—there was the difference ; so 
to go being inevitable, I resolved to do it with a good grace, putting the 
best face on it, and my best leg foremost, as the saying is. 

* Ah, tempter!”’ I cried, “ you come of a race of seducers ; our mothers 
have told us what = did in their days ;—no more—lead on—I follow.” 
In fact, 1 was much in the situation of Launcelot Gobbo. 

“ Budge,” said the fiend. 

“ Budge not,” said conscience. 

The fiend carried it hollow with me, as with Launcelot. 

“ En route, then,” cried he. . 

* Alions,” quoth I, just to show him that I was as apt a French echolar 
as himself. 

This time we were not mounted as we had been before ; my com 
had two pair of wings in his pouch, with one of which he kindly accomme- 
dated me. We struck out together into the blue fields of air, threw the 


invisible billows aside with lusty sinews, and stemmed them with hearts of ' 


controversy. My sensations during this entirely novel exercise are alto- 
gether indescribable. All I can say is, that I felt curiously like a bird, 
and experienced what I can imagine to be the emotions of a soaring eagle. 
I was able to look the sun straight in the face, and felt as if it would ha: 
been 1 ees exploit to snap up a young prince, or carry a thunderbolt 
in my bill. 

“ Wings,” said I, “ are glorious appendages of an intelligent being.” 

“ Tt was poor economy,” said he, with his characteristic levity; “ not 
to have provided race with them.” 

“ — mc,” I made bold to answer ; “ we were neither intended for 
angels nor 

He was silenced by the remark, simple as it was, and never spoke again 
until we reached the uttermost verge of creation, and, looking back over 
our shoulders, like Lot’s wife, saw the sun about half the size of the pole- 
star. We flew right between Saturn and his ring. Thosé are things to 
be seen, believe me, or you may abandon all hope of forming any accu- 
rate conception of them; as to trustworthy description, it would be the 
utmost folly to attemptit. The same is true of the astonishing belts that 
encircle the planet Jupiter. Imagine a great glote swathed with incon- 
ceivable bandages, in a manner which no language can convey theslight- 
est notion of it--do res now understand? Clearer I cannot make it. 

Away we sailed through a wilderness of worlds, until we looked Lack om 
the zodiac, as we did before on the sun, and saw the convex side of that 
magnificent girdle, broidered all over with blazing signs and wonders. 
Onward still, until we saw looming, or rather flaming in the distance, the 
form of a winged horse, delineated as it were with stars, just as the same 
figure might be wrought with a. on silk or muslin. I easily recog- 
nised the superb constellation Pegasus, 

“ Hail, xing of hobbies!” cried my cicerone ; and soon explained that 
we were now arrived at the frontier of the region we were bound for, 
fact, we were already in view of the poet’s hobby ; and a most noble and 
high-mettled steed it seemed to be, though its back was hardly broad 
enough for the multitudes of equestrians of both sexes, who either rode or 
aspired to ride it, They clung toevery part of the auimal, clustered like 
bees in the mane, hung by his tail, and held on by his fetlocks. We ob 
served some of the rbymers and organ-grinders of our own acquaintance 
clambering up his sides, mistaking his neighings, which were all in dis- 
dain, for signs of favour and encouragement. Indeed, while we were 
looking on, two of the most forward of our modern bardlings were left 
sprawling on their backs; one whose name I have already forgotten, had 
the folly to pat the immortal beast, as a girl might her favourite pony ; 
the other was the enterprising Warren, whom nothing would serve but to 
warble a stanza of his own * Lily and Bee,” while his foot was in the 
stirrap--why, the steadiest, best-tempered steed that ever carried 
demigod, or devil, could not have stood it. The fall he got would have 
been fatal, if he had not providentially fallen on bis head, which, owing 
to the materials of which it was composed, was invulnerable as the heel of 
Achilles. 

Pressing forward into the interior, I was, indeed, strongly reminded of 
the vast herds of wild horses described by the travellers who have traver- 
sed the Pampas. 

‘* Pity,”’ said I, “‘ we are not prepared with lassos !’’ 

“ Think you I set out for Hobby-Land without them?” said the fiend 
producing as he spoke a brace of lassos from the same pouch which had 
contained the wings, 


+ 


The spectacle was the drollest that the eye ever rejoiced in. Farasthe — 


sight coutd reach, pe ee spectral plain or aerial prairie was covered with 
equestrians, gentle simple, male and female, old and young. 

and repulsive, of all nations, languages and ages of the world ; in truth 
was a mob, in which it was very difficult at first to identity or d 

any particular figure. My own grandfather rode up close tomy elbow on 
that pretty hobby of his, with whose singular pranks I had been so often 
diverted, and I did not at first recognise the old gentleman, After some 
time, { found that almost all my relations and friends were tretting about 


in one part of the field or another ; and what made the sight more enter- _ 


taining was this, that in the majority of cases the bobbies were precisely 
the objects or fancies which the riders bad made themselves remarkable or 
ridiculous for carressing in the world of fact. Thus my grandsire had not 
long passed when up came my grandmother, on a thorough-bred tortoise- 
shell cat; and not far behind her was a lady of the ¢ generation, 
mounted on a Cochin-China cock, which was, indeed, so pleasant a vision 
that my friend of the pen and bottle went off into one of bis im- 
moderate fits of laughter. Indeed, the number who rode the same 

of fashionable fowl was very considerable, though some did not, confine 
themselves to a single bird, but rode two or three at a time, as they do in 
the circus. I also recognised several fair equestrians on macaws, parrots, 
Italian greyhounds, squirrels, and even little pigs, and not a few upon 
high-mettled monkeys, whose caprioles and sprightly curvets would bave 
overset gravity itself. These were generally in little groups or 





little parties, 
and there seemed to have been made a sort of special ride for them,akind | 


of Rotten-row, or a telerable representation of it. The last I 
was a lady whom I very well knew, on a prancing Skye terrier, She rede 
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it, I am bound to say, with inimitable grace and spirit, and made it show 
its paces to perfection ; but I soon lost sight of her in a cloud of her fol- 
lowers, stil! more oddly mounted, for they were not upon any sort of ani- 
mal, but some upon bulbous roots (Dutch tulips. in all probability), some 

innocent hobbies of Bohemian glass and Sévres porcelain ; while a 
bevy of at least a hundred dames were hobbling away upon cracked old 
china teapots. 

A race, which came off between two dowagers, mounted on these gro- 
tesque and fragile hobbies (the prize being a Nankin jug, without a handle 
or a nose), was the occasion of indescribable merriment, even to the crowd 
of equestrians themselves, occupied as they were with their own private 
pranks and performances. Indeed, 1 remarked in general that nothing 
seemed ever to distract the attention of any body in Hoby Land from his 
ewn little special capriccio, but his ineffable contempt for that of his 
neighbour, or his keen enjoyment of his friends’ follies. The ladies who 
rode the monkeys laughed immoderately at those on the tulip roots ; who, 
in their turn, despised from the bottom their hearts their companions on 
the backs of the poultry ; while the latter looked positively indignant at 
the dowagers perched on the teapots, as they careered by them in the heat 
of the chase. 

Bat the women, believe me, occupied no more than their fair proportion 


» Of the field; the other sex were quite as numerous, and as variously and 


oddly mounted. Indeed, the “ mentis grattssimus error” (no bad Latin 
4 hobby) was even more pronounced in the masculine than in the femi- 
ne 4 

My attention was next called toa regiment of pedagogues of the old 
school, most of them in clerical garb, and awfully wigged, riding cock- 
horse their own rods and ferules ; their colonel was the celebrated Busby, 
on what was neither more aor less than an enormous broom—-a small forest 
in itself. They were followed at some distance by a female troop of the 
same similarly mounted, their formidable airs and attitudes re- 
minding one of the Amazons of ancient days, or the King of Dahomey’s 
female in our own times. Some of the keenest of the schoolmis- 
tresses were in chase of a few innocent little truants, mounted on the 
regular wooden hobby-horses of our toy-shogs, and hard enough was it 
for them to escape the hunters, by going at the pace the French call 
ventre-d-terre. 

The spectacle seemed to improve in singularity every moment. Saints 
and ! what were these now coming towards us? There seemed to 
be no difference between rider and horse—it was cavalry on cavalry, or 
rather dragoon upon dragoon ; in fact, as they came nearer, we found 
this was actually the case—it was impossible to discriminate the steed 
from the horseman, or the horseman from the steed. I was utterly lost in 
amazement, and turned bewildered to my companion for an explanation. 

“Simple enough,” he replied, after indulging in another prodigious 
cachinnation, well justified truly by the phenomenon before us. “ Simple 
enough! the miserable caitiffs you see are riding their own precious 
selves j these are the egotists, you must know--the “ sui amantes sine 
rivali,” the self-admirers, self-lovers—self-idolaters, in short ; each is his 
own hobby. Not a person in that immense cavalry regiment but flatters 
himself that he is mounted upon nothing less than one of the horses of the 
Sun. Each sees plainly enough what despicable hacks the rest are astride 
on, as thinks his own beast the most delicate bit of horse-flesh in the 
wor 

“ That is very evident,” said I. No Arab of the desert ever made such 
a of his horse as these wretches do of their beastly, contemptible, ras- 

ly selves.” 

«Yahoo on yahoo,” shouted the fiend. 
backs and pamper their own stomachs! Talk of the extravagance of ma- 
ternal affection! Did the silliest of mothers, in the extremity of fondness 
and very dotage, ever so caress, fondle, or make so much of a worthless 
lout of a son, as these selfish varlets do of their own proper persons, or 
visible impersonations ?”’ 

“ Observe,” I said. ‘‘ how they spare the whip; Sancho or Hudibras was 
not more tender to his own cuticle.” 

It was a hint to the fiend, who instantly commenced heartily slashing 
and scourging those nearest to him with the rope of his lasso, making no 
distinction between the hobbler and the hobby—for, indeed, there was 
none to make—the former raising as loud a yell when the latter was bit, 
as if he had felt the rope on his own shoulders. 

The lasso soon put the whole lumbering troop to flight. It was a relief 
to the eye when they were gone; for a more offensive, as well as ridicu- 
lous ‘awkward squad, it is impossible for imagination to conceive. 
Alas! however, their numbers surpassed belief. There were enough 
of them to people three-quarters of the globe ; this evidently, of 
all varieties of the hobby, the most extensive and the most in vogue. 

Not many minutes later I was actually in some personal danger. 

“Fly! fly!’ I called out to my comrade ; “I am observed, I am dis- 
covered ; they will again be the death of me, as many a time they have 
been before.” 

There never was a narrower escape than I had from my old enemies—- 
the “ bores of my acquaintance,”’ who were there to a man, organised, I 
believe, into a sort of guild or corporation, for they were all collected 
pm wy’ and seemed to be acting in concert, There was the hypochon- 

ac astride on the identical pair of scales which he was wont to carry in 
his et, lest he should chance to eat a grain or scruple more bread 
at his breakfast, or beef at his dinner, than he was allowed by his self-im- 
posed co ged regulations. There was my Quidnunc flying all abroad 
upon a pair of wins formed of the broad sheets of The Times newspaper, 
and bawling the latest scrap of news from Constantinople. There was my 
literary torment bestraddling a long roll of MSS., which he would certain- 

have inflicted on me, had he overtaken me. There was the naturalist, 
, on his entomological hobby, no other than a mighty flea (as huge as 
that which Panurge wore in his ear-ring), with a pr is like that of a 
young elephant. The whole corps of Facheux were upon me, animated 
with their original malignity--doubtless, not a little increased by their 
rage at the exposure I was so rash as to make of some of them in these 
very columns, many a fair moon since. 
arrow, indeéd, was my escape from them. An escape it was, truly—- 
not from one death, but from a thousand. When I was recovered from 
my fright, we were in a somewhat more retired and quiet corner of the 
on 


“See how they stroke their own 


y guide called my attention to a figure in a naval uniform, who was 

g, with no great address, something on which he was seated 

astride, with a conceited, assuming air, obviously anxious to concentrate 

the attention of all the row upon himself. This proved to be no other 

than Captain Warner on bis notorious hobby, the Long Range. At first, 

the ladies were thrown into consternation when they heard he wascoming; 

but they soon saw that the beast was an innocent poor creature ; and 

some of them, to the Captain’s great annoyance, caressed it as they pas- 
sed, and even looked down the animal’s throat. 

Who should ride by next, but a most respectable, but unwieldy old gen- 
tleman, whom I knew, the moment I saw him, to be the venerable Joseph 
Hame, upon that well-known Scotch hack of his, Economy out of Cheese- 
paring, by Pernywise, out of Poundfoolisb. Corpulent as he was, there 
was a Quixotic air about him ; and this was improved by the circumstance 
that he was followed by his squire Williams, nicknamed Smollett by the 
Parliameatary wags, being a sorry “ continuation of Hume.” Close at 
their heels was anotber legislator, who, seen at a distance, looked like 
Orson in the ogend, or a moving bush, as if ** Birnam Wood was com!n 
to Dunsinane” in earnest. But he was soon near enough to be reco, 
by any one who had ever seen him before. I need hardly say it was the 
grisly and gi Sibthorpe. His lance was in the rest, and he was in 

t at the Crystal Palace, a phantom of which was, no doubt, stand- 

before him, and exciting him to frenzy. 
Now for the lasso,” cried my comrade, and, in good sooth, it was time 
to arrest the Colonel’s progress, for he was dashing right into the Bohe- 
and the old china, probably taking them for the object of his 

an y, or one of its wings. 

was fung ; and so adroitly, or invisible, that the Lincoln 
knight on his hobby lay sprawling the next instant, biting the dust like 
of Homer’s heroes. Another moment, and the same dexterous hand 
out an enormous = of shears, and left the brave Colonel’s chin 
-asamooth as Apollo’s. The fiend tossed it into the air, where it looked 
agly like a meteor, as it streamed to the wind ; and was taken by 
the terrestrial astronomers for the tail of a comet, the same which le 


colds gazing at no late: than last September. I overheard Bquire 
ames ically whispering to the knight, bis master, that it 


was a shame to waste so much good hair, which would have stuffed an ex- 
cellent inettress, 

The fate of Sibthorpe was a warning to Mr. Muntz, who was not far off 
at the time. The Birmingham hero whose bush was quite as tempting, 
seeing what befell the Colonel, rode away, fall epeed, on his indefatigable 
oo and was soon out of sight. 

tly “came paces o’er the plain,” a form more dignified 
and respectable than any I had yet observed. My jess reverenti com- 
panion would again have thrown his lasso; but Theta his arm, and the 
are yee strain Saas datvekee justly claimed 1 for’ hina my ea 
ropy ec c . it was 

rd Dudley Stuart on his generous Polish siced. 





“ Besides,” said I, “ we shall, doubtless, meet with far better game 
presently. Recollect we have not yet come up with your Edinburgh jock- 
eys; I wonder where the deuce they can be.” 

“ Probably giving chase to Warner,” said he. 

It was even 80, as a thundering sound from afar soon convinced us, be- 
ing no other than the din and uproar occasioned by Bright on bis Buce- 

balus and Cobden on bis cob, making after the t of lhe Long 
—, who fled before them into all corners of the Pam 

Certainly there was never a more magnificent pair of hobbies bred in a 
stable than the two enthusiasts, now ap ing in full gallop, had un- 
der them. The name of Bright’s was Peace; that of Cobden, Arbitra- 
tion. Bright, being a disciple of William Penn, wore a jacket of drab, 
and, instead of the jockey’s cap, the broad brim of his community ; such 
a turn-out as was never seen on the turf before. Sir Cobden was cased 
in printed calico—the costume, no doubt, of the days of the League. 

“ Fine animals,” quoth I, as they came near (meaning the hobbies, I en- 
treat you to understand). 

“ Chargers, you observe, said the friend; “ regular war-horses—parti- 
cularly Friend Bright’s, who ee | deserves to be read out of meeting.” 

“ And pray remark,” I rejoined, “ how much more noise their hobbies 
make than the Captain’s, who is a man of war by profession, and rides 
that huge piece of ordnance.” 

“ They make a d—! of a clatter between them,” said he ; “ there was 
never heard the like since the ghost of Guido Cavalcanti pursued the spec- 
tre-maid with his hell-dogs, in the pine-forests of Ravenna.” 

“ Hold,” I exclaimed, interrupting him; “ they will overtake poor 
Warner, if you are not expeditious; and assuredly he will be torn to 
pieces, or they will annihilate him with their olive cudgels.”’ 

“ Which will you have’ ” cried he. 

“ Friend Bright, by all means.” 

The lasso flew. You never saw an experter cast ; it would have charmed 
poor Basil Hall, or Mayne Reid, who understands this sort of thing per- 
fectly. 

Cobden made his escape; Bright rolled in the dust at our feet, bellow- 
ing like a bull of Basan. The fiend give me the bobby to hold; but the 
creature was so vicious, notwithstanding his gentle name, and made such 
attempts to kick my | shins, that I had a great mind to let him go. How- 
ever I managed to hold bim for a few minutes--long enough to give my 
companion time to thrash his master with his own olive branch, which he 
did most lustily, dusting his drab jacket, to the infinite joy of men and an- 
gels. You have no notion what a deal of thrashing a shadow will bear 
without being much tbe worse for it in five minutes after. This done, my 
companion took the rope of his lasso and secured the crest-fallen Quaker 
Mazeppa-wise on the back of his charger; then administering a sound 
kick to the latter, 2 parte post, he dismissed the horse and the rider with 
more execrations than ever Lear poured on his daughters. 

“ Perhaps the poor devil is sincere, after all,” I could not help saying, 
feeling some little twinge of commiseration for the unlucky preacher of 


ace. 

“ If he is sincere,” said my friend, sharply, ~ he is only the more mis- 
chievous, and better deserves what he has got; but the deucea grair of 
sincerity there is in him, any more than in his brother who has escaped. 
The lads are as hollow as a | oy » of kettle-drums, or they would never 
make the infernal noise they do in the world.” 

Charity was not to be expected from his lips: so I let his intolerant 
opinions pass unrebuked. 

“ We have overstaid our time,” said I; “ let us wing our way back to 
earth.’ 

“ And reserve the Utopians and Nobodies for another flight? Agreed!” 

Crossing the borders again, I saw one or two hobbies of elder times. 
There was Ulysses cocked on the wooden horse—Diogenes astride on his 
tub—Socrates on the back of his demon; and, coming down to the mid- 
dle ages, the very last object of curiosity that engaged our attention was 
no less a personage than Mahomet himself, scudding through the air on 
that mysterious anima), Borak, the identical beast that carried him to Je- 
rusalem on that ever-memorabie night of which we were speaking just 
now. 

We must bave made quite as good dispatch as the Prophet of Araby; 
for I had just directed a billet-doux to Corinna before I started, and when 
I returned, the ink was not yet dry with which I had written her laureled 
name, 


SOMETHING ON A DELICATE SUBJECT. 


A great deal has been sung and said by various writers upon the mar- 
riage-ceremonies of different nations ; and very interesting and amusing, 
too, are some of the minor details of events which take place among semi- 
civilised peoples upon the important occasion of the solemnisation of that 
bond of union between the sexes which lays the foundation of a new 
household. But we are not aware that any very practical, and therefore 
reliable, writer, has ever favoured the world with the means of arriving 
at a distinct idea of the process by which that perfect agreement is estab- 
lished between the parties most interested, which, in a country like our 
own at least, must be established by some means or other before the mar- 
riage takes place.- We never hear the bans “put up,” as it is called, in 
the parish church, or listen to the merry peal of the marriage-morning 
bells, without wondering, in our secret heart, how the delicate but tre- 
mendously decisive contract between bachelor and spinster was definitive- 
ly settled before such demonstrations were thought of. We know, of 
course, that the writers of romances and love-stories of all descriptions, 
settle the business easily enough ; but theirs is nothing better than a sort 
of guess-work, when it is not something worse—a mere stereotyped for- 
mula established for the mere convenience of scribblers. Everybod 
knows how Coleridge’s minstrel won his Genevieve, and how Longfellow’s 
hero in Hyperion endeavoured to achieve similar success by similar 
means, and made a lamentable failure of it. But the world is not peopled 
exclusively by poets and poetesses ; and therefore the method of * pop- 
ping the question ” covertly, recommended by the authors above named, 
however excellent in its proper place, can have accomplished but little to- 
wards filling the parish-register. Honest John Dumple and Polly Gubbs, 
who signed the conjugal record with his and her X, we may be sure, did 
not go such a roundabout way in order to bring the affair to a crisis ; and 
we question whether, among what are called the respectable classes, that 
species of poetical circumlocution is much more in vogue. The whole 
business, however, lies involved in mystery, which we, being only a bache- 
lor—and that neither of arts nor of hearts sonst confess our inability to 
fathom ; still, we can do something towards the general enlightenment by 
the report of one or two individual cases not to be found in the books, but 
which have come within our own knowledge, and which may serve to 
shew how the affair is really managed among certain plain folks with 
plain understandings, who, having a difficulty to surmount, bring to the 
task such courage as they may chance to 

Gideon Robin was a farm-labourer in a west countrytown of small note, 
where the labours of the inhabitants were divided between the cultivation 
of the land and the weaving of a particular kind of cloth for the London 
merkets. Gideon could either plough a field, reap a crop of corn, shear a 
sheep, or weave cloth at the loom, and, besides all this, bore an excellent 
character for industry and sobriety. He was the man of fewest words in 
the whole parish, and indeed opened his mouth so seldom, that, had all 
his utterances been reported verbatim by a penny-a-liner, and paid for at 
the established rate, it is ve certain they would not have provided that 
worthy with shoe-leather. The man was not merely modest, but bashful 
beyond all recorded precedent — shrinking from the sound of his own 
voice as though it were something oppressively terrible. Dumb Gideon, 
however, as he was called, was not proof against the shafts of Cupid, and, 
as fate would have it, fell in love with the only daughter of Tom Spinner. 
The girl was a plump, well-favoured lass, who wrought in her father’s 
fields and dairy by day, and wove at a loom in the evenings, and, like 
Gideon himself, had a talent, though by no means so striking a one, for 
taciturnity. Gideon betrayed his first rising regard for the damsel b 
silently but suddenly seizing her pail of milk as it stood frothing wit 
Brindle’s creamy treasure, and lugging it off, together with the milking- 
stool, to her father’s cottage. As this freedom was not resented, he re- 
doubled his attentions, and was ever at hand when his strong arm could 
be of service to the maiden. Dame Spinner, having a t for the 
young man’s character, invited him on one occasion into the house, and 

‘om that time forth Gideon spent his evenings in the cottage, and took 
his seat in the ingle-nook, where he remained for hours, as dumb and al- 
most as motionless as the flitch of bacon which dangled above his head— 
rarely finding courage to speak ten words, and sometimes not speaking at 
all during the whole evening. He sat feasting his eyes upon Polly as she 
plied the shuttle, and his part was to attend to the wants of the fire as it 
crackled on the hearth in front of him. On Sundays and holidays he was 
seen at the side of his beloved, exhibiting at all times evidences of the 
truest devotion. Still, he never spoke word, either to her or her parents, 
on the subject nearest his heart. This silent homage went on for two 
years. In the eetimation of all the neighbourhood, the pair were booked 
for man and wife; and as there was no impediment to their union, people 
wondered why it had not come off long ago. 

Whether any kind and considerate sou) gave Gideon a hint to take cou- 
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resolution to pop the question. The grand event took 
in the filloving way—and as we were indebted for the aecount of it 
mother of the bride, we cannot be mistaken on the subject :—Gi- 
deon came into the cottage on Christmas-eve, a little flustered trom drink- 
ing. at bis master’s house, a merry Christmasto the whole family. Dame 
Spinner saw an unusually manful expression on his countenance, and half 
expected what was going to happen. Father, mother, and daughter were 
assembled round the fire, having laid aside their work to enjoy a few hours’ 
holiday over a cup of elder-wine. Gideon took his seat in the chimney- 
corner, and sat quietly for a few minutes with a significant smile upon bie 
countenance ; then he rose suddenly to his full height, and with his head 
rape | up the chimney, little more than his corduroy continuations be- 
ing visible to the company, delivered himself deliberately of the follow.og 
mysterious declaration :—“ If somebody loved somebody as well as some- 
body loves somebody, somebody would have somebody.”’ It is most pro- 
bable that a declaration of love was never made in such a form before. 
Gideon rémained as mute as a statue, his head concealed in the chimney, 
for some minutes after the prodigious effort he had made. When at length, 
in compliance with the request of the damsel’s mother, he brought bis 
broad face into the light, it was the colour of a live coal, and was turned 
in any direction but towards her who was the cause of his confusion. But 
the ice was broken ; the necessary preliminaries were soon after settled ; 
and on the ensuing Easter Sunday the marriage-knot was tied which made 
Gideon Robin and Polly Spinner one flesh. Neither of them, so far as we 


have heard, ever regretted the step ; and it is our firm conviction that, if 


Gideon could be prevailed upon to utter so many words, which is not 
- all likely, he would declare it was the best job he ever did in bis 
e. 


We were once intimate with a gentleman, who, after fifteen years of ac- 
tive and ceaseless exertions in business, having realised a competent for- 
tune, built himself a house on a delightful site overlooking an arm of the 
sea, and sat down to enjoy the fruits of his labour. Though surrounded 
with books and works of art, and the finest scenery, he yet found something 
wanting. A friend suggested that his mansion could not be complete 
without a mistress. 

“ You mean a wife ?”’ said he. “I never thought of that. I'll see about 
it.” The next day he set off for Manchester, and upon his arrival knock- 
ed at the door of a merchant with whom he had often done business. He 
was shewn into the library. 
me Master is not at home,” said the footman ; “ but he will return to 

inner, 

“TI do not want your master,” said our friend ; ‘ be so good as to send 
the housekeeper to me.” The young woman obeyed the summons in a 
few moments. 

“Mary,” said he, “ they tell me I want awife, and I thiak Ido. You 
are the only woman I know of that I should like to have. I have known 
you a good many years, and you know me well enough ; and if you have 
no objection, we’il be married to-morrow. What do you say?” Mary 
might have suspected another man acting thus to be out of his mind, but 
knowing the habits of the speaker, she merely replied that she would pre- 
fer having some time to think the matter over. 

“T’ll give you a week,” eaid he ; “ by that time you must make up your 
mind, as I want the affair settled, now I have taken itin hand. Bea good 
girl, and consent, and I’ll make you a good husband.” On that day- 
week, he took her with him back to his new house as his wife, and never 
from that day to this found cause to repent of his choice which perha 
was not so unpremeditated as, from the suddenness of the event, we might 
suppose. 

Among civilised nations, it is almost the universal rule, that all ad- 
vances towards matrimony are to be made solely by the male. It would 
be thought a violation of modesty for the lady in any case—unless, per- 
haps, she were a royal penenee manifest any evidence of partiality 
towards a gentleman who had not first given decided tokens of his admi- 
ration. There is no very philosophical ground for this rigid rule that we 
are aware of, either in nature or reason ; and we are not justified in con- 
temning those who choose to break through it—it being a custom perfect- 
iy conventional, and really of no moral importance whatever. Among 
the natives of Paraguay, such a one-sided reciprocity is utterly unknown. 
There both male and female are at liberty to dcclare their preference for 
one another, without either of them incurring the slightest obloquy. All 
a natural modesty requires, is the occasional intervention of a third 7 > 
who shall act for the lady the pe which a gentleman is supposed to be 
courageous enough to enact for himself. When a lass of Paraguay is 
smitten with the charms of a young Indian warrior, she applies to an 
elder of her tribe, or to the missionary of the station, to procure on her 
behalf his consent to the match. If her p ition is accepted, all is well, 
and the pair are married. If, on the other hand, it is declined, it becomes 
the office of the unsuccessful mediator to reconcile her to the disappoint- 
ment, which is accomplished generally with no great difficulty, there bav- 
ing been no pining in secret, no wire-drawing dallying circumlocutione, 
no painful suspense in the transaction of the business. 

If, among ourselves, ladies are sometimes known to take the initiative, 
we see no great reason for prudish exclamations, or any severe judgment 
upon their conduct. The proof of a pudding, they say, is in the eating ; 
and the best proof of the wisdom or propriety of any step is to be looked 
for in its results. Owing to the rigid adherence, in this country, to the 
custom above alluded to, we never personally knew but one instance of a 
matrimonial match proposed by the lady-partner; but that one turned 
out well. It happened as follows:—A young artist, who painted tolera- 
ble landscapes, at which he wrought dismally hard for the benefit of the 
dealers, lodged in the second floor of a tradesman’s house, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford Street. He had a hard struggle to maintain a re- 
spectable appearance, and to save enough to enable him to make the an- 
nual summer sketching-trip, which was indispensable to furnish him with 
subjects for his easel. His landlord, who had a thriving business, drank 
himself into delirium tremens, and died at the age of thirty-five, leaving a 
young widow, without incumbrances, in possession of the concern. From 
causes we need not specify, the artist, a year after, fell into debt, and of 
course into arrears with his rent. Hopeless at length of extricating him- 
self, and resolving to retrench, he sent for his landlady, and laid frankly 
before her the at case of his exchequer, offering either to quit or remove 
to less expensive quarters in theattic Above and concluded by asking her 
advice. The advice she gave him there and then was, that he should take 
her to church, and wipe out the debt at the altar. We know nothing of 
the precise terms in which the advice was conveyed, but that was the 
sense of it, and in another moment the astonished artist was left alone to 
revolve the matter in his mind. The result has been already suggested. 
The wedding came off in a month. The business was advantageously 
sold ; and with the means at command of procuring valuable instruction, 
and of completing his studies by travel, the artist in a few years took bigh 
rank in his profession, and has since realised both independence and repu- 
tation. 

Although the above is the only instance of a match of the kind we can 
personally vouch for, we can yet record another upon the responsibility of 
a friend, who guarantees its truth. A young Norfolk farmer, on beginning 
life with a limited capital, found that two things were wanting to do jus- 
tice to the large farm which he rented on along lease--namely a wife to 
rule the house at home, and an additional thousand pounds to invest upon 
the land. Like a sagacious man, he conceived that the two might be found 
combined, and he begun to look about for a cheerful lass with a dowry to 
the desiderated amount. Accident threw him one day into company with 
the parson of a neighbouring parish, with whom, as he rode home while re- 
turning from market, he fell into conversation. Encouraged by the divine, 
the youth unburthened himself of his cares and his plans, and mentioned 
the design he had formed of marrying as soon as he could find an agreeable 
lass with a moderate dowry. 

I'll tell you what,” said the parson—“ I’ve got three daughters, and 
very nice girls they are, I assure you. Suppose you come and dine with 
me next market-day : you will meet them at the table ; and if any one of 
them should prove the ‘ inevitable she’ you are in search of, I shall not be 
backward to do my part as far as I can.” 4 i 

“ Agreed,” said the youth. “I'll come, as sure as you're alive, if you’ll 
say nothing about it to the young ladies.” 

“ That shall be a bargain. On Saturday next, then, we shall see you at 
dinner, at five.’ And here, their paths diverging, the gentlemen sepa- 
rated 

At the appointed hour on the following Saturday, the young farmer, in 

handsome trim, descended from his Galloway at the parson’s door. Din- 
ner was served a few minutes after, and the young ladies, with their mo- 
ther, graced the table with their presence. All three fully justified the 
encomiums of the father ; but the youngest, a rosy-faced, roguisb, cheer- 
fal lass, just escaped from her teens, alone made a vivid _—o upon 
the young farmer. The repast pro agreeably enough ; and when 
it was ended, the ladies withdrew, leaving the gentlemen to chat over their 
wine. , 
“ Well,” said the host, “ what do you think of oe ” 
“T think them all charming,” said the youth ; “ but the youngest—you 
call her Nelly—is really most bewitching, and clever too; and if I am to 
bave the honour of being allied to you, you must give me her.” 
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“That is against all rule,” returned the host, “ to take the youngest first j 
but of course I cannot control your choice. What dowry do you expect?’ 

“ My capital,” said the wooer, “ is three thousand and I wanta 
thousand more—and I must have it.” 

“I will give you a thousand with the eldest girl.” be 

“No: the charming Nelly and the thousand, or Lemoff.” 

“That cannot be: five hundred with Nelly, ifyoulike. The others 
are not half as handsome, and must have a fortune, or I shall never get 
them off.” 

“No; my resolution is fixed,” said the youth, “and I shall not alter 
it.” 

“NorI mine,” said the n, “and the affair is at an end: but we 
will be good friends notwithstanding.” , ; 

The conversation, which each speaker supposed to be strictly private, 
now fell into another channel. The ladies returned with the tea-urn, and 
chatted unreservedly with the farmer. Evening came on, and towards 
sunset, the girls having strolled into the garden, the youth rose to take 
his leave. He found his nag in the stable, and having bade farewell to his 
host, took his way through the — that led into the road. He was 
about alighting to open the gate, when the rosy-faced Nelly darted forward 
to save bim the trouble. As she lifted the latch, she looked archly up into 
his face and said: “‘ Can’t you take my father’s money ?” 

“ Yes, by Jove, I will, if you wish it !”’ . 

“ Then come over to church to-morrow morning, and tell him so after 
service ;” and the speaker vanished like an elfin sprite among the green- 


we Re on the proverb which says, “walls have ears,” the young far- 
mer rode slowly home. He did not fail—how could he?—of attending at 
the church next morning, and after sermon declared to the parson his al- 
tered resolution. He married the fair Nelly three months afterwards ; and 
she brought him in due course of years a row of goodly sons, than whom 
there are few at the present hour wiser in their generation, or more wor- 
thy, or more wealthy, in the whole of broad England. 





THE FLOWER-GIRL OF MADRID. 


The unhappy state of Spain—that land where ardent feelings makes 
every disagreement, personal or political, assume an aggravated and im- 
bittered form—drove many of the inhabitants, some years ago, to the 
neighbouring territory of France. In Bordeaux alone, as many as 20,000 
Spaniards fixed their residence during the struggles betwixt the Carlists 
and Christinos. The natives and the strangers managed, on the whole, to 
do very well together ; and many permanent connections were formed in 
consequence of their being associated in one place, by the accidents of for- 
tune and war. 

In 1834, the Countess de Villa Fuente came to live in Bordeaux. It 
was known that she came from Madrid, but few or none seemed to be ac- 
quainted with her private history, or with the causes of herexile. No one 
accompanied her, with the exception of an infant boy, on whom she lav- 
ished the most tender cares, and in reference to whom the character of a 
widow was very generally assigned to her, despite of her youth and unim- 
paired beauty. She appeared rich, and kept upa bandsome establishment 
so that the best society of Bordeaux was open to her at alltimes. But 
though not shunning company altogether, she lived, on the whole, ina 
retired manner, and the most uncharitable could attach no impropriety 
to her name, although she was a single and unprotected woman, and 
though more than one suitor fluttered around her and sought her good gra- 
oes. 


Such was the state of matters during the first three years of her stay in 
Bordeaux. At the end of that time, the countess, without any known 
cause, assumed all the outward marks of deep mourning, and threw her 
establishment into the same sable colours. Within a month or two after- 
wards, it was noticed by observant eyes that she seemed to distinguish 
more than usually acertain Monsiear Longpré, a wealthy gentleman of 
Bordeaux, who had pursued her with unabated ardour for three years, in 
spite of all her reserve, and even hercoldness. Thealteration in ber man- 
ner to him was sufficiently pointed to lead people to conclude that he 
would prove the happy man in due time. But his own thoughts about the 
matter were very unsettled, as the following words from his lips will par- 
tly prove. Seizing an occasion to press his suit, when the countess allow- 
ed him the honour of an interview, he broke forth at length in half-re- 
proachful tones : “ Inesilla, why prolong this state of suspense, so torturing 
to me? Unless I deceive myself, you favour me above others around you ; 
yes, you love me. [ownI have this happy belief. What, then, causes 
your hesitation, since you are a widow, and free? Is it notso? If you 
are moved by any feelings respecting your child, you know that I love 
him, and for your sake will love him always.” 

The countess, at these words, rose from her seat, walked to where her 
guitar lay, and ran heedlessly over its strings for a few moments. She 
then turned to the little boy who was playing near her, and said to him: 
“ Jaanito! Juanito! go and drive your humming-top elsewhere ; the noise 
gives me a headache.”’ The boy came and sought a caress, and then ran 
cheerfully away. After his departure, there was a pause for a minute or 
two, which the countess broke in upon by saying : “ Let us talk, Monsieur 
Longpré, on a subject different from the last. This guitar has reminded 
me of Spain—of Madrid--and of Manuela, a poor girl there. Her story is 
an interesting one: listen, and I will tell it to you—that is, if you choose 
to hear it.” Though the lover was by no means pleased at this evasion of 
the subject which he had so much at heart. there was so much of grave 
sweetness in the tones with which the countes made the request, that he 
at once expressed his willingaess to hear the story. 

“ There lived at Madrid, five years ago,” began the countess, “a mer- 
chant named Moralés, whose fortune was so considerable, that his only 
daughter was deemed one of the best matches in thecity. Dolorés, as she 
was called, joined to her pecuniary advantages a countenance and form 
which the young menof Madrid declared tobe of superior beauty. A cav- 
alier, the flower of the noble youths of Spain, saw and loved her. I will 
spare you, my friend, an account of all the concerts and serenades by 
which Don Miguel sought to excite a reciprocal passion in the heart of 
Dolorés. Young, noble, accomplished, and rich, he soon made the desired 
impression, and, no obstacles being interposed, he was received in the 
house of Moralés as an accepted suitor. Like others of her race and sex, 
Dolorés was jealous of possessing love where she gave love ; and again 
and again, to please her, Don Miguel vowed that the daughter of Moralés 
was the only woman who had ever touched his heart, and that she should 
be his last love, as she was his first. The marriage-day of the happy pair 
was fixed : it came and before the priest and her friends, Dolorés gave her 
hand to Don Miguel. 

“A ball followed inthe evening, It was yet early, when Dolorés, over- 
powered by the warmth of the dancing rooms, and agitated by the all-im- 
portant event of the day, retired for a few mioutes with some of her fe- 
male friends, in order to rest herself and calm her spirits. She was still 
seated in her chamber with her companions, wheu a footstep was heard at 
the door of the apartment. ‘“ You cannot enter—do not enter, Don Mi- 
guel!” cried one or two of the ladies, starting up from the easy postures 
into which, fatigued by the dance, they had thrown themselves. They 
conceived that Don Miguel had missed Dolorés from the dance, and had 
come to inquire after her. But when, in spite of their exclamation, the 
door of the chamber was opened, they beheld—not Don Miguel, bat Manu- 
ela, the flower-girl. 

*‘ Manuela, the flower-girl, was so remarkable for her beauty and hand- 
some figure, that few who were in the habit of walking on the Prado were 
anacquainted with her by name and appearance. But when she entered 
the chamber of Dolorés on the marriage-evening of the latter, very unlike 
her usual aspect was that presented by the flower-girl. Her long black 
hair in disorder around her pale face, and her dark eyes flamed with fever- 
ish excitement. She bore before her, by a strap, her flower-basket, in 
which lay, bedded upon flowers, an infant of two months old. 

“ Where is the bride ?”’ demanded Manuela hoarsely, as soon as she en- 


“ Manuela!” criel Dolorés, trembling she knew not why, yet endeay- 
ouriog to seem at ease, “ I am the bride ; and you shall bear my bouquets 
to court.” 

* You the bride!” exclaimed Manuela, who knew and was known to 
Dolorés ; “ is it you whom he is to marry ?” 

“Whom he is to marry, Manuela?” answered Dolorés; “say whom he 
has married? Hath not Don Miguel sent you—sent you to strew our 
nuptial way with flowers?” 

“The traitor!” cried Manuela. “ Behold that infant! it is his—it is 
mine—it is ous!’ The tears of the flower-girl here burst forth in tor- 
rents ; but she checked them, and continued: “ Ah! if you knew all his 
treachery—all his wickedness, I—a poor girl—sought to avoid him ; but 
he married me—yes, he married me, and the marriage was a false one ! 
I divcovered b's deceit ; but he eame to my father, and to my mother, and 
he calmed them by renewing all his protestations and his promises. It is 
two moaths since my child was born ; he was with me then, but I knew not, 
though I know now, that it was but to deceive me the more fully. He 
already loved you—already.” 

* Here the poor flower-girl fell down in an exbausted state. She was 
tenderly cared for by the agitated bride and her friends, and recovered 





somewhat her strength. “Only to-day, about two hours since, I learned 
that Don Miguel was to wed another. Then I thought, in my madness, of 
killing bim ; but I grew more calm. Poor child! what would have become 
of him—his father killed—his mother poisoned /’ The fainting condition 
of the flower-girl explained her words. She had not avenged herself on 
Don Miguel—but, unable to live, she had taken poison. “Take my child,” 
said she to the bride, as she grew momentarily weaker ; protect him, watch 
over him, be a mother to him. ea a can still love Don Miguel after his 
cruel abandonment of his child me, the poor flower-girl shall not be in 
yourway. But, oh! promise to a dying mother that you will take care of 
her child!’ 

“ Dolorés had rather signed than spoken the desired promise, when a 
knock was heard at the chamber-door. Dolorés instantly caused it to be 
fastened within. The knocks were then repeated, and the voice of Den 
Miguel was heard desiring admittance. ‘ You cannot enter,” answered 
one of the women. The bridegroom addressed himself to Dolorés, and, 
seeming to believe her ill, besought admittance. The onate words of 
affection which he poured out for the ear of the bride fellunheeded. Dolo- 
rés hung over the dying flower-girl. ‘“ Manuela,’ cried she, “this child 
shall rever be parted from me while I live. Manuella! Manuela!” con- 
tinued she in tones of the deepest sympathy, “live for your child and Don 
Miguel—he shall be restored to you ; mine he is not, and never shall be! 
Ab, help! she dies!” 

“ While Dolorés was thus engaged, Don Miguel continued to press for 
admittance ; and by this time, either through the noise, or by reason of 
the bride’s absence, awhisper had gone through the mansion that some- 
thing wasamiss. Moralés, with a number of the party, left the ball room, 
and came to the door of his daughter’s chamber. “My child,” cried he, 
“itisI. Open to me ; if anything be amiss, let your father be with you. 
Open to me.” 

“ On hearing her father’s voice, Dolorés who was tenderly wiping the 
foam from the convulsed lips of Manuela, roused herself, and gave orders 
for the opening of the chamber-door. “ Let all enter,” she said firmly. 
Her command was obeyed ; and the first person who rushed forward was 
Don Miguel. What was his amazement and horror when, upon the bri- 
dal-bed of Dolorés, he saw the pale countenance of one but too well known 
to him. Manuela had not yet expired. At the instant of his advance, 
she opened her eyes, and a flash of fire shot across their enfeebled lustre. 
She slowly raised her finger, and directing it towards him, she said : 
‘* Miserable man, I on thee! But beware of my father—he will kill 
thee!’ Asshe spoke, Manuela sank backwards, and died almost instantly 
in the arms of Dolorés. 

“‘ The dying woman, her words, and the sight of the infant, formed but 
too full an explanation of this scene to all who had entered the chamber. 
Conscience-struck, at least for the moment, Don Miguel fied from the spot. 
The affair made a great noise in Madrid. but none could condole with Do. 
lorés on the subject, as, on the morning after the event, she had quitted 
Madrid with the child of Manuela. She fled. Can you guess whoshe was 
and whither she fled?” 

“IT can—I see her before me !”’ 

“ You areright. I fled, in the first instance, with the child of Manuela 
to a convent, where my father visited me, and where we concerted mea- 
sures to prevent the assertion by Don Miguel of those marital rights, which 
worlds would not have tempted me now to concede. It was deemed best 
that I should go to France. I did so, and was never molested by Don 
Miguel while he lived: but within the past year the words of Manuela 
were fulfilled : her betrayer fell by the band of her father. 

“ Now, Monsieur Longpré,” continued the countess, “‘ you wish me to 
be your wife. I—I own I esteem—-I love you ; but my heart trembles at 
the recollection of the past, for believe not that I escaped without suffering. 
Assure me on this point, and my hand is yours. I well believe that you 
would not insult me by paying addresses while bound by other legal en- 
gagements ; but assure me that none can :enew in your case the death- 
scene of Manuela—that the vows paid to me are not violations of the ac- 
tual though unacknowledged rights of any other—and I am willingly, 
gladly yours.” 

_M. Longpré, need we say, eagerly gave the assurance required. Nor 
did he deceive her. When their marriage-day came, as it soon did, the 
happiness of Dolorés suffered no alloy from the cause which she bad lon 
feared, and aff rded her only a specimen of the uninterrupted felicity of 
many after-years. 





COD AND COD-FISHING. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this most service- 
able fish : when, writes an accomplished author towards the commence- 
ment of the tenth century, Gaspard de Corte Real, a Portuguese gentle- 
man, jealous of the Spaniards, and their rival in the desire of discovering 
new countries, cast anchor in the midst of the fogs of the savage coasts of 
a sterile island, on landing for the first time in Newfoundland, though he 
certainly did not think that he was opening for Europe a source of riches 
more profitable, equally certain, and far less inexhaustible than those 
which the proud rivals of his nation derived from the mines of Potosi, the 
conquest of which had been effected with such effusion of blood; the fact 
has so turned out, and a fish in other respects by no means remarkable, has 
become in the hands of almost every nation in Europe the origin of one 
of their most assured and lucrative branches of commerce. But though 
Newfoundland was thus discovered, and afterwards visited by the Nor- 
wegians as early as the tenth and eleventh centuries, its fishy depths ap- 
pear to have remained generally unexplored, and its very existence on 
the globe for the most part lost sight of. till the region was once more re- 
visited in the year 1497, by one John Cabot, in the pay of Henry VIII., 
who thereupon imposed on the whole of his eureka, both island and main- 
land, the same name which at present is confined to the island exclusive- 
ly. Cabot not only refound the land but discovered the cod, a discovery 
which he communicated on his return home, and of which many nations 
besides our own forthwith reaped the advantage, by setting up an exten- 
sive line of fisheries all along the east and south costs of the island. Nor 
was the sea the only source of profit to those hardy sailors; the island it- 
self for some time after it had been thus taken possession of, was found to 
be rich ia bears, beavers, red foxes, martins, and hares, aud a profitable 
trade was carried on with the Indians for the skins of these animals, which 
were then shipped to Ceylon. At first, deterred by the fears of a winter’s 
campaign in this inhospitable region, no one seems to have thought of re- 
siding permanently at Newfoundland ; by degrees, however, men took 
courage. and made one or two attempts, which, though failures, led ulti- 
mately to others, of which the issue was more fortunate, and the success 
at last complete. The first Eoglishman who essayed to make New- 
foundland his winter quarters was a merchant named Hoare, but after en- 
countering great hardships he was at length compelled to give up the at- 
tempt, and to return to England. In 1583, a half brother of Sir W. Ra- 
leigh made a second attempt with five vessels and two hundred people to 
establish a colony there ; his failure was more signal and disastrous than 
the first had been, eoding in the total loss of the crews. In 1623, Sir 
George Calvert, afterwards Lord Baltimore, actually formed a colony in 
the south-eastern part of the island, which he called Evalon, and over 
which he appointed his son governor. As this gentleman is reported to 
have repaired thither in order that he “ might freely enjoy the profession 
of the Catholic religion,” he could not have selected a more appropriate 
spot--the fogs of Newfoundiand would be no doubt a fit subject for daily 
penance, and if he were opsophagist by inclination as well as by con- 
science, he might addict himself to the innocent unrestricted use of nothing 
more carnal than cod and salmon all the days of bis life. 

Under our most religious and gracious king Carlo Dolce the Second, a 
tax which the French had hitberto paid to England in acknowledgment 
of our courtesy in letting them fish there, was abrogated, and our flourish- 
ing cod trade, which had at one time occupied eight thousand hands, and 
given employment to two hundred vessels, began to stagger, while that 
of France throvein proportion, and our Gallic neighbours were all cock- 
a-hoop; bat Englishmen are notso easily bullied out oftheir rights: Dieu 
et mon droit is a motto which we do not write up everywhere in large 


letters for nothing. This was a lesson in which John Bull was now deter- | **° 


mined to instruct their gracious king and his graceless favourites. A 
priocely cod merchant, in 1676, took with him one bundred and two ships 
and two twenty-gun ships of war, and (in spite of French fortification) suc- 
ceeded in a capture of so many not Frenchmen but cod, as brought him 
no less a sum than £386,400. What France could not effect by open 
force she next attempted by covert encroachment, and in spite of the 
treaty of Utrecht, which had awarded Newfoundland to the English, /a 
grande nation again outwitted us, for in 1721 she bad in her employ no 
less than four hundred vessels trading in cod, which quite eclipsed our 
own, and chiefly supplied the foreign markets with their morue. _Embol 
dened by success they took, in 1762, during our first George’s reign, for- 
cible possession of the island, but had only salted their cod in peace for 
one year, when it was again wrested from them by the English. After 
various altercations on both sides, the French at length set fire to and 
consumed all our drying stages, which was a grievous loss, amply reta- 
liated no doubt by the Engli-h. Ia view of this and similar acts of vio- 
lence and misrule, “ I need not,” says Mr. Pitt, in 1800, “ urge upon the 
House that the fishery of Newfoundland has been for two centuries they 





constant object of rivalship between the French and English.” And “at 
this time” (1831), writes the author of the article “ Cod” in the Pen 
Cyclopedia, “ it is far from being tory though. 
the sovereignty of the island assettled bythe treaty of Utrecht un- 
disputed.” Fortunately for all men, cod, when fished for at a 
(viz. at from twenty-five to fifty fathoms), are to be found in ti- 
ties in many other parts of the watery wor'd, as well as over the summit 
of the great submarine mountain, which was for a time looked upen as 
their great and almost exclusive depot. So long back as in the days of 
Edward IV., when English fishermen were strictly prohibited the cod 
trade in the isles of Sweden and Denmark, and were especially warned off 
the coast of Iceland, the exports from these places was known to be so 
great, as to have induced our prudent Queen Elizabeth first to beg 
mission, and then to take “ French leave” to send her subjects to Ice 

to fish during the reign of Christian the Fourth of Denmark. The Dogger 
Bank has long been famous as a submarine gite for cod, and deep sunk 
hor:les of these fish are now known to lie close upon our own shores, and 
ns to abound along the Norfolk and Lin 


land, than from the fishery of Newfoundland itself; they are therefore a 
most widely distributed fish, and being exceedingly prolific as well, we 
have every reason to believe that remotest posterity will continue to eat 
cod and oyster sauce with as little stint gs ourselves. Twen years ago it 
was computed that twenty thousand sailors were employed, who carrid 
off 36,000,000 from Newfoundland alone ; even on our own shores cod 
sometimes so common as to become a drug in provincial markets, so that 
instances have occurred of very fine specimens finding no sale. Mr. Yar- 
rell gives a remarkable instance of one weighing seventy pounds, sold at 
Scarborough for a shilling. The maintenance of the supply from these 
enormous and inexhaustible cod banks will not excite surprise when we 
consider the pageeseienten fecundity of the females; in the abdomen of 
one mother, she a moderate sized codgess of nine pounds weight only, 
nine hundred thousand eggs have been overed ; what increase, then, 
in spite of every conceivable deduction might we not expect from shoals 
8o generally distributed, containing myriads in which many of the mem- 
bers are of much larger dimensions. 

It may not be out of place here to give a few particulars of the craft of 
cod-fishing, as it is ed at Newfoundland, where, “ all we export for 
all our rich returns, is a little spirits, provisions, fishing lines, and fishing- 
hooks ;’”* so that, as M. aeuenne observes, the matter is one worthy to 
engage the attention of all enlightened persons, philosopbers and phi 
thropists ; and therefore is he solicitous that the patriots of his own coun- 
try should join with him in the vow, que la grande nation elle 
verra luire le jour fortuné ot l’olivier de la paix balancera sa téte sa- 
ereé, et les palmes du génie......qu’elle n’oublie pas son zéle éclairé 
pour les—cod fisheries. From the same author we learn several interest- 
ing particulars respecting the mode of conducting these, whether on land 
or on ship board. He begins by informing us that nets were first em- 
ployed, but when it was found that these were liable to laceration, and 
were not unfrequently swept away by marine monsters shut up in the 
mesh work, the fishermen at length adopted the plan, now universally 
pursued, of /ong-line fishing ; the length of these lines varies with the 
time of year, being of from five to twenty fathoms during the shore fish- 
ing, which commences in April; and from thirty to forty fathoms whea 
the crews follow the fish as they recede from the shore, and continue to 
take them at that depth till December, after which winter the 
proceedings. The trading captains bring their vessels to the k as 
early as practicable in spring ; the object of this being to secure a good 
station, which, when most of the shipping is already on the may not 
be quite so easy to effect. When the vessels have cast anchor, waters 
around speedily are enlivened with a flotilla of boats, sent out by their 
respective crews to procure bait ; the baits used vary considetabie , but 
owing to the great voracity of the fish, all are alike successful, cod, like 
sharks, swallowing not only all kinds of fish, and shell-fish, whole or in 
fragments, fresh or salted, but bolting bits of wood or red cloth,and some- 
times, as appears from the subjoined anecdote, a whole book.t Their vo- 
racity is in a great measure accounted for by the rapidity of their assimi- 
lation, which enables them to convert haddock and other prey into cod in 


& | a tew hours ;{ and so potent is the action of the gastric juice, that it turns 


the shells of lobsters and crabs red, as if they bad been recently boiled. 
In spite of the almost incessant bickerings of rival crews, certain by-laws, 
framed for the good of each sbip, are rigidly adhered to; amongst t 

it is enacted that the man who catches fewest fish (a point easily settl 
by counting the tongues) § shall clean the deck and throw the heads over- 
board; to avoid which often cold, and, after a day’s bard labour, always 
fatiguing job, the men are all eager to anticipate each other, and to ap- 
ply themselves as early as may be to the morning’s work. As soon asa 
fish has been hooked and hauled up (sometimes in his greediness he is 
caught by two fishermen at once, when he becomes the property of the 
one who hooks him nearest the eye) the captor removes the tongue, and 
hands him to a second executioner, the decolleur, who, cutting off the 
head, passes him over to another functionary, who cuts the body open, and 
ripping out the liver and intestines, puts him into the bands of the tran- 
cheur, to remove, by means of an exceedingly sharp knife, the ribs and 
upper vertebra, and whe then, either splitting him open from the head to 
the caudal fin, dresses him @ plat ; or if only from the gills to the anal fin, 
4 la rond ;\| other hands baving next carefully spunged and dried, he is 
then handed over to the sa/ter, who rubs the carcase with one-sixth of its 
weight of salt, and then gives it over to the last man, who erranges all 
the carcases in rows, and finally barrels them. That part of the 

ings of the Petit Andrés and Trois Echel/es, who first operate u him, 
is given by Lacepede with the precision of an historian describing the 
execution of some state prisoner :—L’etéteur saisit d’abord la morue, en 
place a faux la téte sur le bord de la table, la cerne avec un couteau & 
deux tranchans, nommé couteau a éteter ; quand la morue est decollée 
Véteteur enleve toutes les entrailles, et ayant fini son operation il pousse 
le corps d Vhabsileur,W qui le saisit de la main gauche et qui tient de le 
main droite le couteau a habiller,** dont les fonctions consistent a l’oue- 
rir depuis la gorge jusqu’ al’anus. All the fieh, however, are not salted 
in this way—some (stock-fish) are merely sun-driedt{ on a stick, and a 
good many used to be towed ~gin | alive in perforated boxes, care being 
taken to prick the swim-bladder, which kept the fish from rising, and so 
from sustaining bodily injury against the top of the case. This practice, 
in consequence of the far greater supplies of cod obtained now than for- 
merly, has no doubt been given up, as it would, at the present low price 
paid for this species, scarcely be remunerative. The whole of the cod’s 
carcase, like that of the sturgeon, is eaten, and no portion is inferior 
meat; the gills alone are not cooked, but carefully collected for future 
bait ; the tongue is considered on all hands a prime delicacy ; the skim 
and swim bladder (or sounds), beside their place on the epicure’s plate, 
yield an isinglass extensively used by brewers, and not inferior to that of 
the sturgeon itself; the eggs and intestines, the “ nones and rogues” of 





* Burke. ’ 

+ A fisp, furnishing the University of Cambridge with a religious feast, was 
the occasion of a tract entitled, Vox Piscis, or the Book Fish, containing three 
treatises, which were found in the belly of a cod in Cambridge market at mid- 
summer eve, 1626. This fish is said to have been taken in Lynn deeps, and 
was carried to the Vice-Chancellor by the beadle on the discovery of a book 
within it: as it made its appearance at the commencement, the very time when 
good learning and good cheer were most expected, it was quaintly remarked, 
“that this sea guest had brought his book and his carcase to furnish both’ 
(Moule). It is to be hoped that the learning he brought in his belly was not so 
out of season as he himself must have been at midsammer. parallel story 
of the shark who swallowed a log-book thrown overboard to bim by a Rceke, 
and afterwards repenting took the first hook that offered, and turned 
evidence so as to bear | the villain by the revelation of the document in his 
side, is doubtless familiar to most of our readers. 

¢ If a haddock be left on a small line for a tide over a cod bank, it generally 
disappears, and a cod is found occupying its place on the barbs ; six hours are 
said to suffice for the conversion of any other fish into gadus morrhua. 

§ These are separated as soon as the fish is hauled up, and kept with the 
sounds for salting, as a great delicacy: this practice: is, it appears, very 





jient. 
| * The fish of Egypt, as shown in the paintings on the walls of the Theban 
palaces (vide Caillard’s Egypt) were divided lengthwise by a knife, not unlike 
that now ased for splitting the cod fish of Newfoundland ; their fish were cured 
with fossil salt, procured from the African Desert, sea salt being deemed by the 
priests impure.” (Moule.) 

{ The terms severally employed to express the operation of cutting dif- 
ferent fish are strangely various : thus the reader will remember when 
the slice into a fish, that he gobbets tront, truncheons eel, fias chub, tusks 
barbel, splates pike, solays bream, and sides haddock. 

** « The sun during the summer months is very riya: 3 in Newfoundland ; 
the nights and mornings being temperate and pleasant, so that the operation of 
drying is generally a very easy one, 

++ This name, which is also given toling and haddock similarly preserved, is 
either so called because the carcase is spread-eagled across transveree sticks in 
the drying, or because it is as hard as a stick and requires a bastinado before it 
can be dressed. Immense quantities of this fish are exported from the north. 
« Gules, a stock-fish, argent, crowned, or, are the appropriate arms of Iceland ; 
these arms are borne by the Kings of Denmark in the royal achievement, illus 
trating in the simplest manner the source of a chief part of their revenue. The 





Bawédes of Bedfordshire quarterings exhibit three headless fish, presumed, per- 
haps not unwarrantably, to be stock-fish.” (Moule.) , ‘ 
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the with in tation at least equal to these last ; 

Se konen, hee whicn oil is pb mary not only the Kamtschatka 

dog, and, mixed with marine plants, the Icelander’s cattle,* but, “ pro- 
dried, constitute the fael of the desolate steppes of the icy sea ; 

, the liver of the fish is not only the finest of hepatic luxuries, but 

half its volume in oil. The mode originally had recourse to for 

punc.. a hole in a tub, line it well with spruce 


lace the livers upon the top to corrupt in the sun ; 
commenced, the oil began to run apace from the 


8 mass, and in less than a week the whole had drip 
the Me oy into a vessel placed underneath to receive it ; this, 
at first generally known as a better sort of lamp oil, and to 
in particular, in their trade, as communicating more suppleness 
to leather that of the whale, was even then valuable ; its commercial 


, however, has of late years greatly increased, owing to its pre- 


re bene in medicine. wl 

Of the vast variety of drugs used or misused by the medical practitioner, 

the majority certainly produce no sort of impression on his mind. * * * 
Bat with what still greater wonder and complacency must every enligh- 


tened now-a-days contemplate that wholly unexpected and inval- 
uable uly which suffering lungs have recently secured from theiatric liver 
of the cod.t Alere flammam—to feed common Jamps—was, till lately, 


all it professed to do ; but now its vaunt is, a/ere vitam—to replenish the 
lamp of life when burning low and threatening to go out. About sixty 
years have elapsed since Dr. Bardsley first sounded its praises ; but scarce 


Fae 


a 


a dozen have away since it was fairly put upon trial in this coun- 
try, and y now knows the result. Thousands of cases hitherto 
‘unpromisin , have, under its auspices, suddenly changed their as- 
jlooked bri ht: here, a fair girl hastening to decay, bad scarcely 
a few doses, whee e ominous cough was ap , she recovered 
her roses, smiled once mofe on a reassured family of friends, and went on 
her way rejoicing ; there a case of graver import, which had whispered 
death to the enquiring ear, made a stand, rallied, and consumption was, 
for the time, arrested in mid course ; and again, in patients still further 
reduced by the blighting malady, the administration of the bland oil was 
frequently observed to respite, soften, and assuage, sufferings beyond its 
power to remove. Scepticism, by slow degrees, made way to conviction ; 
and he who, a few ago, would justly have passed for a quack who 
should have pretended to cure consumption, is now countenanced every- 
brother practitioners, who have all the same story to tell, till 
at large has become convinced of the fact ; and there is now not 
@ village a through the length and breadth of our isle who bas 
not himself witnessed some of the endless beneficent wonders which this 
| ae one balm, under the Divine blessing, has already worked, and is 
, among the children of men. 
The ‘ch of Rome is as much beholden to cod as the doctors them- 
= : ar it the oye ae we — —_ upon any ro perl 
mportant duty of icthyophagizing, dates some way in ec- 
clesiastical history. ok was tenskt ten 8 Mr. Moule, “ before the age of 
iting, by means of rude sculptures and pictures: and these necessa: 
oe public devotion are also to be found on the enrichments of archi- 
tecture.” A grotesque figure, with outstretched arms, holding up the 
fish, and the wassail bowl, is shown in one of the capitals in the crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral. So early as the middle of the fourteenth century 
cpeophagy was enjoined, in order that men should slay their bodies with 
cold fleme of fish eating (Tyndal) ; and in support of it, as the amus- 
ing author just cited further instructs us, one Juan Ruez wrote a poem, 
* which is not without humour and sprightliness, in which the beasts and 
the fish are arrayed in mortal combat, and which ends in the tota) discom- 
fiture of the former. the fish anc the holy cause obtain the victory, and 
Mrs. Lent condemns Mr. Carnal for his contumacy, to fast (unless in case 
of illness) upon one spare meal of fish a day.”” Perhaps; however, in their 
origin, these compulsory fish meais were not so much based on religious 
motives as on those suggested by political expediency ; it was even thought 
vy some, that the practice should be enforced, as in accordance with a law 
nature. As old Tusser sings—- 
The land doth will, the sea doth wish, 
Spare sometimes flesh, and feed on fish. 
And in compliance with some such notion, we find, after the Reformation, 
the law enjoining it still in force. The sumptuary requirements of Ed- 
ward VI. and Elizabeth, were just as stringent in this matter as the Papal. 
The Statutes 2, 3 Edward, c. 6, p. 19, oe to have these three objects 
in view : Ist, the better observance of Fridays and Saturdays, and other 
times of accustomed abstinence ; 2nd, that fishermen may thereby the ra- 
ther be set to work ; and 3rd, that by eating fish, much flesh may be saved 
and increased. Burnet, in his History of the Reformation, gives as many 
good reasons for obedience to the same—viz., that fish eating affords due 
sustenance, as a means to virtue, and to subdue men’s bodies to their soul 
and spirit ; that it encourages the fishing trade, and that it saves flesh. 


The despisers of this act were liable to imprisonment, and no flesh was al- | 8™°° 


lowed during incarceration, except to such as much as might be duly au- 
thorized to receive it—viz., “ the sick, the aged, the infirm, and finally, 
women being great with child, who were allowed to participate in such 
one kind of as they shall have a great lust unto.” To the two pri- 
mary fish days (Friday and Saturday) Queen Elizabeth added a third 
Oieraemay) to be observed in the same manner—allowing, however, one 
of flesh, provided there be at the same meal consumed three dishes of 
sea fish ; though during certain seasons this permission did not extend 
either to beef or veal. How long these restrictions were enforced we do 
not know ; but when once the religious motive was eliminated, they would 
probably soon come to be disregarded and obsolete. 
Perhaps the following e, with which we close our notice upon 
eed, may not be familiar to all our readers :— 
Cut off my head, and singular I act ; 
Cut off my tail, and plural I appear 5 
Cut off my tail and head—oh ! wondrous fact, 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing here. 


What is my head cut off?—a sounding sea. 
What is my tail cut off?—a flowing river. 
Far in the ocean depths‘ I fearless play ; 
Giver of sweetest sounds, yet mute for ever. 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN; 


AND THE PRINCE DE VENDOME. 


At the beginning of the Turkish troubles a very singular personage ar 
vived at the court of the Sultan to take part in them : for there is tl 
our true knight-errant loves like troubled waters. He called himself 
suis de Valois, Duke of Vendéme, and haughtily asserted that he de- 
scended from the last scion of an ancient race of French kings, and that 
he was in reality heir to the throne of France. He said indeed that he 
and His Sublimity the Sultan of Constantinople were the only two legi- 

timate sovereigns in the world with whom he was acquainted. 
Quan tee on ewe) an a a Selim Pasha assured Hamed 
confiden’ w r, that he came to entreat the protection of 

the Sultan of Osestaatinonte against the attacks of the R 

mese—a race of barbarian infidels who' lived near a place called London, 
of which he had often heard from a Christian dog of a merchant, who 
bought the figs and olives of his Pashalik. He assured the listening Ha- 
med, with many wise wags of his venerahle beard, that His Sublimity the 
Sultan had been graciously pleased to receive the rvyal envoy who had 
been presented by the ambassador on his h and knees, with 
marks of his august favour ; that he had deigned to accept the su- 
ty of France, which was henceforth and for ever, to be held in flef 
of the Sultan of Constantinople, and to pay an annual tribute. Finally, 
the Pasha, the inmost recesses of his gifted and amiable mind to 
the faithful proceeded to show him how he meant to undermine 
the favour of the subject monarch, in order that he himself might be 
named Prince or Waywode of France at some future date. This would 
be inasmuch as an infidel slg’ siways be eafily ac- 
the true faith, or of having stamped on the spot 


| ow had rested while to the mosque, or of 
complied, be dot —s by Vateess nat aim being thus ac- 
no 

7 ’ neha ry appointing the wondering Hamed _ 
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The from mouth to mouth as fast as breath could carry it. 
The men of Constantinople began to treat the French subj in the 
re ae unusual marks of kindness and protection, and all were 

portioning out to their own profit the goods of the subject land which 
had just submitted itself so dutifully, and become annexed to their 
country. Hey! what fat pashaliks would be forthcoming by and bye. 


* This isa ER peatin bn vogue 
days of Arrian ana Alexan , and of course long ppg 2 sar eahiaeal 


+ What calendared saint, whose illumined name shines in Roman missal or 
» can show half so man or 80 well attested cases of miraculous cure as 





have emanated from the bod this fish? Verily, as shoemakers 
have their patron saints, St. c and St. Pines; the doctor ought ts insist on 
notice of the next vacancy occu at the Vatican, on the canonization of St. 


Meantime, it soon became known that his Highness the Duke de Ven- 
déme aspired to the command in chief of the armies of Constantinople, in 
the war which was then with the Russians. This seemed rea- 
sonable enough under such circumstances, thought his believers. He was 
@ man, too, air and manners were admirably calculated to sup 
pretensions, however extravagant. He had a plentifui stock of the gra- 
vity, assurance, and plausibility which succeed so well with Orientals. 
In person he was of gigantic stature, and though his face was not of the 
cast which pleases a physiognomist, he was handsome. His forehead was 
high, but narrow; the nose and mouth well cut; but the shifting and un- 
certain expression of the ve never could have belon to an honest 
man. It seemed always to be mutely asking how much you believed of 
him, or trying to penetrate into your thoughts, and see if you had heard 
or suspected anything against him. For the rest, he wore his beard, al- 


manner rather more imposing than is usual among French gentlemen of 
real rank and consideration ; but, perhaps this was part of his tactics, and 
not ill judged if it were so. 

He took up his quarters at the first hotel in Constantinople, and en- 
gaged a numerous suite ; for the clever man, who seemed to have well 
studied his part, knew that nothing is more respected in the East than a 

lendid retinue. He had secretaries, aides-de-camp, grooms, and horses, 
all obtained on credit; and things at first went smoothly enough. Day 
after day he enacted the part of the courtly host to stuibing shas and 
beys, who went away full of his praises. His Highness and his High- 
ness’s wife—one of those pretty, quiet women who always fall in love with 
a lion—were an honour to the hotel at which they lived. They promised 
also to be a considerable profit, for they lived in the best rooms at a great 
expense, _ at the very time when the beau monde, and travellers who 
came to Constantinople, were all too glad to run away into the country 
to escape the fierce heats of summer. 

At length came the unlucky quarter of an hour, so pathetically men- 
tioned by immortal Rabelais. One morning, the bowing landlord pre- 
sented his bill. The Prince was all affability. He had not time to see 
his bankers just then, but would send to them tocome to him immediately 
he could spare'the time. Unluckily, he had no money but a thousand 

and note by him. If, however, M. Bouffet had change, eh ?—and the 

nee, in his brocaded dressing-gown (got on credit over the way), rose 
from his honoured seat upon his august legs, and looked towards a splen- 
did escritoire—which was quite empty, for it had only just been sent 
home—and His Highness twirled the golden key in his hand with an in- 
quiring glance. 

Mine host was all blushes and a) 


logies. He was desolated at having 
deranged His Royal Highness. 


ight he be permitted to retire himself? 
The Prince consented; and, shortly after, the Princess, His Highness’s 
august consort, sent for Madame Bouffet, and made her the prettiest com- 
pliments possible upon the general arrangements and excellence of the 
hotel. Madame Bouffet received them curtseying to the ground. She 
was an Englishwoman, and had been “ own maid to her Excellency the 
British Ambassadress, but she never expected to have the honour of see- 
ing a crowned ’ed under her ‘umble reuf, but ryalty was scarce in these 
rumbustical,”’ (she meant republican) “ days, and so it wuss, yer Ryal 
Majesty’s ’Ighness.”’ 

Her Ryal Majesty's "Ighness complimented Madame Bonffet again on 
the excellence of her political opinions, and having learned all the scan- 
dal of the place and ascertained that Madame Bouffet had never expected 
to marry a Frenchman, “ which her father was in the oil and Italian-bu- 
siness, but had married her mother-in-law, and sent her out to service, 
whizh she never was brought up teu,” with much other information of a 
similar nature: and having given Mrs. Bouffet a dress, worn by her royal 
self at the coronation (it was black satin), accordingly, the storm was 
lulled for a time. Mercy on us, what humbugs those quiet. gentle wo- 
men are; what proficients in roguery a roguish husband can make them; 
what a very right arm ofhelp they are in good or evil—true as steel in 
the darkest adversity ! 

The days rolled on, however, and all things must come to an end with 
time. Inquisitive persons began to remark, that His Highness’s visitors 
were all men of Constantinople, and that neither his ambassador, or an 
other considerable person among the Franks, appeared to be aware of his 
existence, or called upon him—except the chargé d’affaires of Tombuctoo 
—and his character as a Lothario was so out known, and the Princess 
was 80 pretty, that Mrs. Bouffet thought his visits might as well have been 
dispensed with. 

At last one of the French attachés came in from the country to lionise 
a party of his compatriots, who wished to see the wonders of the land, and 
this young gentleman having nothing better before him, when the fatigues 
of a long sight-seeing day were over, brought his whole party to the hotel 
to dinner. M. Bouffet who, like every one else in Constantinople, had 
formerly had something to do with one of the overgrown embassies, 

ted the young official with that mixture of respect and familiarity 
which belongs peculiarly to the manner of foreign upper-servants. When, 
however, he mildly requested the attaché not to light a cigar, because 
they were then standing immediately under the windows of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Vendome, it was very natural that the young 
gentleman should require “ce bon Bouffet” to explain himself more at 
length ; which he did. The attaché laughed, and opined that he had 
been preciously taken in. 

Bouffet persisted in vowing that his story of the Piince’s arrival and 
pretensions was undeniable, for that he had trusted him to the amount of 
many thousands of francs. ‘“ But,” resumed the puzzled Bouffet, “ Mon- 
sieur the Count would have an o mwas. J of seeing the Prince in person 
at the table d‘hote, where His Highness was graciously pleased to dine.” 

Poor Bouffet said ‘“‘ Highness,” and “ graciously pleased” still, though 
terribly chap-fallen. It is hard to give up a pleasant error, and little 
people are quite as fond of ‘‘ booing” as great ones are of being “ booed”’ 
to. Poor Bouffet, he had been bragging of his guest till the rival hotel 
(kept by two elderly Englishwomen who quarrelled with everybody) felt 
quite snubbed ; and now, instead of seeing his doors thronged with an ad- 
miring crowd waiting for the Prince to go out, he would become the ridi- 
cule of the whole Christian quarter of Constantinople, and be bitterly 
reproached by all who had trusted his illustrious guest upon his bragga- 
docio representations. 

The imposing presence and suite of the Duke, however, at first even 
staggered the attaché. He thought Bouffet might have mistaken, and 
that he really saw before him a man of royal rank. But, aias! on the 
left-hand of His Highness sat his secretary, and the moment that the eye 
of the attaché fell upon him doubt was at an end, for he recognised him 
as a rogue who had been convicted of all sorts of dishonesty, and to whom 
he had often given a few francs in contemptuous pity. Looking also 
more fearlessly now at the Princess, a smile broke over his face at the re- 
cognition of an old acquaintance. Her Royal Highness turned pale as 
she met the arch look of this young gentleman ; the Prince bit his lips, 
and the bubble burst. 

It was with a very different face that M. Bouffet rendered himself on 
the following day in the apartments of Monsieur. He came with a long 
bill in hand, with his wife conversing in audible whispers at the door ; 
with the listening servants behind him on the stairs ;--but who has not 
seen the admirable picture of “ Waiting for a remittance?” 

The Duke de Vendome was not staggered. He did not quail even be- 
fore the enraged eye of hisenemy. The conversation was long between 
them ; but Madame Bonffet at last stole into the room ; the whispering 
waiters on the stairs were hushed ; mine host’s angry voice died away into 
a respectful murmur. The Prince would go to his bankers and pay the 
bill within an hour or two. 

He went out into the street with towering crest and courteous bow ; 
mine host thought that Monsieur the Count (the attaché) had “ mocked 
himself with him,” and that the things he had heard to the disadvantage 
of their Highnesses were a mauvaise plaisanterie. 

It was a wet day ; for there are wet a in Constantinople as well as 
in London. The unpaved streets were like a quagmire—all mud and 
slosh ; but the erect and stately form of the adventurer strode on to the 
quarter where the merchants lived, and went at once to the principal 
bankers, and offered them a bill on Aldgate Pum 
He knew he could make no such e as to ask for a small one. 

* Had His Highness a letter of credit on their house ?” 

“ No. It had not yet reached him. The war might have retarded the 


The banker looked grave. 
“ Had he a letter from the ambassador ?” 
The Prince smiled. “ What French nobleman would know M. de ——, 
the Ambassador of the Republic!” said the Prince in his grand way. 
The banker, who like most men who have made fortunes from very 
small bomiasines, was a legitimist, and who also, like most of the Euro- 
8 in tinople, was at war with his ambassador, acknowledged 
ternally that this excuse was a valid one. He was just on the point of 
desiring his cashier to pay the value of the draft, and then retiring into 
his gloomy little sanctum behind the counting-house with one of those 
1 bows to fallen ess a Frenchman knows 80 well how to 
make, when his visitor e silence again and was lost. 
One of the great secrete of successful negotiation ie to know how to 








ready growing grey, after the fushion of the Orientals, and dressed in a | i 


for a considerable sum. | m 





keep silence—never to speak one superfluous word. Our hero, however, 
like all his tribe was impulsive ; and his way of life had given him an 
opinion of mankind which is the most puberty wrong ofall. He thought 
everybody on the look out to commit a robbery where they could do so 


port | with impunity. 


It very often hap that a man looks most stern when be is really 
most disposed to yield. This was the case with the banker, and while the 
order to his cashier was just trembling on his lips, the adventurer though+ 
he saw refusal there. 

“T only want the money for a short time,” he said incantiously, “and 
: Pom Day ladvance me twenty thousand piastres I will give the bill for 
thirty. 

The game was lost ; the player had been too eager to win. “I never 
lend money upon such terms,’ said the banker, frozen straightway into 
ce 


The rest of the day was spent in sickening anxiety, in the hopeless at- 
tempt of an unknown stranger to talk people, whom he had never seen 
before, out of that which they valued most on earth—their money. Every- 
body to whom the splendid gentleman applied on that rainy sloppy day, 
referred him at once to the great banker, and he went with wet boots 
from one sneering trader to another, mortified and humiliated. In vain 
he tried to stiffen his tell-tale under-lip, and to look his man in the face 
with those shifty dishonest eyes. He might indeed correct the huskiness 
of his voice from the contents of a little flask he carried about with him, 
and put on some of the usual charm of his manner; bu. more was too 
much for him, and the day closed with his utter defeat. 

Wet through in spite of his umbrella, bedraggled, dispirited, feeling as 
if every hair of his head were made of wire which grew an inch a minute, 
he returned to his hotel. But he was no common Jerry Sneak. There 
was the same handsome winning smile for Madame Bouffet, who stood 
waiting for his return ; the same pleasant good day for her husband ; the 
same firm stride and gallant bearing, as if he had a few loose thousands 
for present expenses in the little empty casket upstairs. To the inquiring 
looks of mine host, he said that his bankers were to send to bim on the 
following = 

But his plans were deranged. He must hasten his movements during 
the brief time of consideration yet left him. Instead of carrying on a 
tardy negotiation with the Pashas to whom he was daily making presents 
bought on credit, he resolyed to go in person to the Grand Vizier and offer 
his services to the cause of Constantinople. 

That worthy received the French Prince with much distinction, and 
offered him pipes and coffee ; the pipe-sticks were mace of the rarest and 
lightest wood, and their mouth-pieces were of jewelled amber. The coffee 
was served in dainty cups of gold filagree, richly jewelled, for all the 
eas of the East has taken refuge in pipe-sticks and coffee-cups. As 
the adventurer looked round the marble hall, with its long vistas opening 
on the costliest flowers, the silver tables, the me@saic pavement, and the 
smiling Vizier, his heart swelled within him. 

But liere he failed. He failed, because like all his class, he took too 
radical and summary views of political matters. It happened that in the 
famous quarrel between Constantinople and St. Petersburg, the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France had promised to assist the former 
power in the unequal — It was, however, for a long time ex- 
tremely doubtful of what this promised assistance was really to consist. 
Whether it was to be moral aid, or physical aid, or money, or advice, or 
reproaches, and mere meddling. The Grand Vizier perhaps knew as much 
about the matter as most people, but our hero knew nothing at all. He 
had therefore blindly adopted the popular opinion, which was, that the 
English and French fleets were merely waiting in the neighbourhood to 
seize on Constantinople during the tumult of the war, and divide the 
spoil between them ; just as a brace of lawyers take advantage of the die- 

utes of individual litigants, to fill their own pouches at the expense of 
th. 

Big with this idea, our hero proposed to the Grand Vizier a notable 
plan for burning the two fleets as they lay at anchor, and thus getting 
rid of these troublesome and uncertain friends at once. The Vizier never 
moved a muscle while the soldier of fortune detailed his plan, thongh the 
French ambassador had just left him with the most cordial assurance of 
friendship and support, in which he fully believed. 

All Orientals are fond of intrigue. He continued tc listen to his visitor 
with the utmost politeness, and when he bad concluded, begged 
his proposal into writing, when it should be laid before His Sublimity the 
Sultan. Tbe Vizier saw an excellent means of thus recommending him- 
self to the French and English ambassadors, and took leave of his guest 
with many warm expressions of thanks. 

The Prince had no need to hang his head now. He would soon be made 
a field-marshal at least, and the field-marshals of Constantinople were paid 
a thousand pounds a month. He had succeeded beyond his utmost hopes. 
He had no fear of duns or hotel-keepers. “ After all,” he said to the 
Princess, as he finished and sealed his proposal in the evening. ‘“ There 
is nothing like energy ; and if a man has only the courage to pursue for- 
tune boldly, he is sure to win her,” 

So the duns were put off by the most stately and wonderful excuses 
from day to day, and Bouffet and his wife retained in the same awe- 
struck respect. At the end of a week, the Prince called again upon the 
Grand Vizier. ' 

His Excellency received his guest with the same pleasant smile as be- 
fore, but there were no pipes and coffee. Perhaps the Grand Vizier had 
no time to attend to such trifies, and was going to despatch him at once 
on his errand of glory. The Vizier presented to hima paper. It was his 
own proposal, and His Excellency in returning it said, ‘“ That it was a 
most ingenious idea, but that unluckily it had not met with the er 
of the French ambassador, to whom he, the Grand Vizier, had submitted 
it immediately it had reached him.” 

The hotel was crowded with duns when he returned to it. In his utter 
disappointment he had not given them a thought, till suddenly brought to 
bay in the midst of them; and there was something touching after all in 
seeing the lion thus surrounded and yelped at with his claws tied. So 
thought, at least, Monsieur and Madame Bouffet, who rescued him, and 
angrily cleared the house. 

Sad here the secretary, who had first brought evil upon, pa a 
valuable ally. That individual had made himself acquainted with every 
possible and impossible means of obtaining money in Constantinople ; 
and, having been first rescued by stratagem from the close custody in 
which he had been for some time kept by his landlord, set himself hearti- 
ly to work, and at last, by judicious puffing of his employer, persuaded 
one of the wisé men of Constantinople to advance sufficient money to the 
Prince to pay his hotel bill, for so many thousands per cent., that the wise 
man of Constantinople thought he was dealing with an alchemist, who did 
not happen for the moment to have his crucibles with him. 

But while the harrassed adventurer was rejoicing in the prospect of re- 
covered consideration at his hotel (for we may be sure he did not say how 
he got the money), he received a Larcher te | notice to quit. Once paid 
Monsieur and Madame Bouffet determined to have nothing more to do with 
him. People began to flock in from the country, who considered his 
presence a scandal to the house, and His Royal Highness must be turned 
out. 

It was a bitter thing enough for the unmasked pretender to front the 
clamorous horde of duns, who waited in ambush for him now, and dogged 
his heels wherever he went. The irate French woman, who kept the nick- 
nack shop, and asked if he thought she called upon him for change of air ; 
the savage horse-dealer, a drunken Hangarian, who menaced him, riding- 
whip in hand--whut a palsy seized upon his limbe in the midst of his cre- 
ditors, and his lips grew white, and his heart stopped. Yet, to tell with 
what inexhaustible resource of trick and evasion he quieted them again 
and again—with what wit and ingenuity he battled in the wrong cause, 
would fill a volume. Driven from one hotel to another, chased hither and 
thither—hunted, badgered, jeered at, he at last took to his bed, asthe only 
temporary means of peace, and how he contrived to keep body and soul 
together there, was a mystery. 

I never could prntetm. the real history of the man who came to Con- 
staritinople, and called himself the Duke of Vendome. It remained a 
tery ; but he was probably the illegitimate descendant of some branch 
of the Royal family of France. There is no smoke without fire ; nor do 
the most unblushing men often assert a lie which bas not some foundation, 
however shadowy and unsubstantial. Thus much also was certain : he 
was a brave and able soldier, but most thoroughly unprincipled. A man 
tutored in a bad school, who believed everything in life might be won by 
address and trick—who entertained from conviction the mistaken idea 
that the world is to be jaggled out of its respect and consideration, or 
anything which is worth having. He must have been also ignorant, or he 
must have known that steam, and “ that kind of thing,” puts all the world 
now in such free and constant communication, that there was no place in 
the world in which his pretensions could possibly have escaped being un- 
masked by return of post, But many much wiser men than our adven- 
turer know very little of Constantinople. It is the fashion to consider its 
inhabitantsa race of sleepy barbarians ; while, heart alive! they are quite 
as wide awake, and far more wily, than the wiliest in the West. However, 
after suffering every especies of degradation and contumely, our knight- 
errant sunk into a valet de place, under the protection of the same den 
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Bouffet, who had once bowed to him so lowly ; and the beautiful Princess 
opened a milliner’s shop not lly. 

There may be a doubt, however, whether society is quite right in these 
cases; and, when the pretensions of the soi-disant Duke had dwindled 
down to a modest request for a subaltern’s commission, whether it was 
wise to place him beyond the pale of hope and an honourable life. The 
man might have done good service, sword in hand, and the empire of 
Turkey have been altogether the better for bis services. If society would 
give sach men a place, they would often fill it worthily. If we would re- 
eognise their talents, their genius for invention, their inexhaustible resour- 
ocs, their valour, perseverance, and contempt of obstacles, we might often 
make them do us good service ; and it would be kinder and wiser to look 
upon even a knight-errant with more discriminating and merciful eyes 
than we do. Let us indeed sedulously keep his hands out of our pockets, 
and close our hearts against his wheedling, but let us try if we cannot 
among the many places and conditions in the world, find one that will 
suit him. Let us cease to attach suspicion to the name of adventurer 
openly worn, and we shall hear no more of Dukes of Vendome perambula- 
tog world. 





LOCKED OUT. 


Preston—sitaated upon the banks of the Ribble, some fifteen miles from 
the mouth of that river—is a good, honest, work-a-day looking town built 
upon a magnificent site, surrounded by beautiful country ; and, for a ma- 
nufacturing town, wears a very handsome and creditable face. Preston 
concentrates within itself all the factories of the district ; so that, with one 
or two insignificant exceptions, it may be said that there are no factories 
within many miles of Preston not within the.town itself. This seems an 
unimportant fact at first, but it exercises a powerful influence over the 
state of the labour market. The feeling of isolation is so strong in the 
town that people from a short distance are spoken of as “foreigners.” 

As we glide into the station-yard, our first exclamation is, ‘ What a 
dirty place!” Well, it is a dirty place that station-yard of Preston, and 
it doesn’t do justice to the town. How ber Majesty contrives to eat her 
luncheon within its precincts, when she through from her Highland 
home, we cannot imagine. The only pleasant sight within its boundaries, 
is the fresh face and golden ringlets of the little newsvendor, known to 
every traveller in this part of the kingdom, whose loyal practice it is, 
upon the occasions of Queen Victoria’s passages through the town, to 
present her Majest with copies of the morning papers on a silver salver. 

We out of the station, astonished to perceive that the atmosphere, 
mu! vg being thick and smoky is as clear here as the air upon Hamp- 
stead Heath. An intelligent Prestonian explains that now, there are fifty 
tall chimneys cold and smokeless, and that ought to make a difference. 
Forty-one firms have “locked out” their hands, and twenty-one thousand 
work-people are obliged to be at play. Preston in full work is, we learn, 
different from many other manufacturing towns. It is surrounded by ag- 
riculture--a smoky island in the middle of an expansive corn-field. The 
co uence is, that it enjoys a great supply of labour, and has less com- 
petition than at other p aces. 

By this time we find ourselves on a level plain of marshy ground, upon 
the banks of the Ribble, and below the town of Preston. This is called 
THE MARSH, and it is at once the Agora and the Academe of the place. 
Here, if report speaks truly, do the industrial Chloes of Preston listen to 
the amorous pleadings of their swains ; here modern Arachness (far excel- 
ling Minerva io their spinning, whatever may be said of their wisdom), 
cast skilful webs about the hearts of their devoted admirers ; here, too, do 
the mob-orators appear in times of trouble and contention, to excite, with 
their highly spiced eloquence, the thoughtless crowd ; over whom they ex- 
ercise such pernicious sway. When we arrive, the place is covered with 
an immense multitude of children at play. 

Children, indeed: the extreme youth of the majority is remarkable. 
Mere lads in barragon jackets, and lasses considerably under twenty, pat- 
tering about in their neat little clogs (a distinguishing mark of the tactory 
lass), form an overpowering proportion of the operative population. At 
least two-thirds of the hands employed upon a factory are under age ; the 
parents either stay at home and mind the house, while their sons and 
daughters are working ; or perhaps the mother takes in washing, whilst 
the father follows some handicraft trade out of doors. To marry a widow 
with five or six grown-up daughters, instead of being regarded as a mis- 
fortune, is here looked upon as a slice of good luck ; whilst, on the better 
side of the picture, it is no uncommon thing to ask a young gir! what her 
father is doing and to receive for reply :—* Oh! he joost stops at home. 
There’s foive on us to keep un atween us,” This strange revolution in 
the natural order of things has been effected by the mighty power of steam. 
It has its bright side, but it also has its dark side. When you enter one 
of these vast work-shops, you see a world of complex machinery alive and 
busy ; every wheel illustrating the dominion of the human intellect ; yet 
it is a mournful subject of reflection, but it is nevertheless an undoubted 
fact, that nine-tenths of the human beings tending and controlling the 
wondrous creature, are so ignorant they cannot read and write, while 
more than one half are destitute of either accomplishment. Indeed, it is 
no uncommon thing to find an overlooker, a man in authority, and exer- 
cising proportionate influence over his fellow workmen. who can neither 
read a newspaper, nor sign his own name. The Sunday schools teach 
some of them to read, but writing is not looked upon as a Christian ac- 
complishment, and the “unco’ righteous” set their faces against writing 
on Suaday. To appreciate the fearful significance of this tact, we must 
recallect the preponderating influence necessarily possessed by those who 
can read and write, and when we come to reflect upon the way in which 
authority works upon an uncultivated mind, we shall not wonder at the 
testimony of one of the clearest-headed masters in Preston, when he says 
that he has invariably found that the cleverest workman (that is to say, 
clever in every respect, his work, his reading, and his writing) is always 
the greatest agitator. Comparative ability and shrewdness on the one side, 
ignorance, youth, and ambition on the other: what must not be the iney- 
itable result? 

Play is going on upon the Marsh with a vengeance ; “ kiss in the ring” 
is being briskly carried on ; the sterner sort of lads are engaged in leap- 
frog or football. There are few symptoms of care and contention here, 
and for all we can see the lads and lasses might have turned out for an 
hour’s recreation, only to return with a sharpened appetite for labour. 
On one part of the marsh an old punt has stranded, and its deck forms a 
convenient rostrum for the hypxthral or open-air orators of Preston. A 
meeting is about to take place, over which John Gruntle is to preside, and 
at which Cowler, Swindle, and O’Brigger are expected to address the peo- 
ple. Presently, a small knot of persons get upon the deck of the punt, 
the crowd thickens round them, “ kiss in the ring” is suspended, the foot 
ball is at rest, a few reporters make their appearance upon the punt, note- 
books in hand; Gruntle is voted into the chair, and one of these meet- 
ings — thirty years ago would have been a criminal offence is formally 
opened. 

Gruntle is not very prolix—he is an old stager, and used to these things. 
In a few words he states the object of the meeting, and announces to the 
audience that their friend Cowler will address them. At thisnamea shout 
reads the air. Cowler is evidently the chosen of the people ; rightly or 
wrongly, they hold him in great regard. His appearance is very much in 
his favour, for he wears the look of a straightforward honest man } &smile 
_ round his mouth as he steps forward with the air of a man sure of 

is audience ; but the feverish and anxious expression of the eyes tells of 
sleepless nights and of constant agitation. “ Respected friends,” he 
begins ; and, in a trice, he has plunged into the middle of the question 
He has been accused, he says, of fostering agitation, and gaining advan- 
tage from the strike. Why, how can they say that, when his constant ¢ 
has been for the masters to open their mills, and give the operatives the 
just rights? Let them only do that, and he’ll soon show them how glad 
he’ll be to give over agitating. It’s not such very pleasant work, either. 
is agitating. For example, he himself hasn’t been to bed for these two 
nights. Last night they got the money that their good friends in the 
neighbouring towns had se.t them; so he sat up to take care of it, for 
fear some one should come and borrow it from them. (Laughter.) The 
editor of the London Thunderer had been abusing him. Well! bere was 
a thing! Twenty years ago such a thing was never thought of as that a 
working man should be noticed by a London paper. But the editor had 
not been very courteous; he had called him “ a fool,” because he said that 
it was a shame for the wives of the cotton lords to wear silks and satins 
bag en ery ss = _ — to be contented with plain cotton, 

as hea fool for that? (Noa! Noa!” Great excitement a asses 
and exclamations of “ Eh! Lord!’’) — " 

To Cowler succeeds Swindle. a lean and hungry Cassius, the very ex- 
ample of an agitator ; a man who has lived by literary garbage, without 
fattening upon the unwholesome stuff. He seems half tipsy ; his eyes roll 
and his gesticulations are vebement. One more glass of whisky and he 
would be prepared to head an insurrection. He rants and raves for a 
quarter of an hour, and we are pleased to observe that his audience are 
too sensible to care much about him. 

Then comes O’Brigger, oily-tongued, and with a brogue. He com- 
pe that it has been charged against ’um that he is an Irishman, So 

e is, faith! aad he’s a moighty proud av it. The manufacturers are all 


av them toirants. However, this toime they will learrn that the people 
av England are not to be opprissed ; for they will get sach ng as 
never they had in the coorse av their lives. He is appy toi his 
koind friends that their funds are upon the increase intirely. As the 
pockets av their masters becomes moore and moore empty, 8o will the 
pockets av the operatives grow fuller and fuller. Thus O’Brigger con- 
tinues to pour into the ears of these poor people the delusive strains of 
hope, and leads them to believe that in the dire struggle between Capital 
and Hunger, the latter will Bi victorious ; and as he proceeds, each 
fallacious picture is welcomed with an exclamation of “ Wo’ont thot be 
noice [ 

When O’Brigger has concluded, it is the turn of a crowd of the dele- 
gates to have their say. There is the delegate from this town, and the 
delegate from that factory ; all with marvellous stories about the tyrann 
of the masters, the woes of the operatives, and the determination of eac 
particular district to stand by Preston to the last. They all end by 
fiercely denouncing the manufacturers, whom they term “the miserable 
shoddyocracy,”’ a term derived from “ shoddy,” the refuse of cotton stuff, 
and “crateo,” to govern ; being, in fact, the result of uniting the Pin- 
daric and Tim Bobbin dialects. 

We walk sadly from “ the Marsh,” and reach a locked-up and smokeless 
factory, at the gates of which a knot of gous girls are singing and offer- 
ing for sale some of the Ten Per Cent, Songs, taking their name from the 
origin of the strike. In eighteen hundred and forty-seven, when trade 
was very bad, the masters told their workpeople that they could no longer 
afford to pay them the wages they had been paying, and that they must 
take off ten per cent. ; upon the understanding, as the workpeople allege, 
that when times got better they would give them the ten per cent. back 
again. Whether such a promise was, or was not, actually given, we can- 
not presume to determine, for the masters emphatically deny it ; but it is 
quite certain that, at the beginning of the present year, the Stock 
operatives combined su ully to force the ten cent. from their 
masters, and the Preston operatives aided them with funds. They acted 
upon Napoleon’s principle of combining forces upon single points in suc- 
cession, and so reducing the enemy in detail. Then it was that the Pres- 
ton masters, fearing that similar tactics would be turned nst them- 
selves, combined to oppose the attempt, and eventually “ locked out” their 
operatives. The songs are not remarkable for much elegance and polish, 
but they possess some earnestness and fire, and are undoubtedly composed 
by the operatives themselves. We step forward, tender a penny to one 
of the singers, and receive the followirg song, composed by an operative 
at Bamber Bridge :— 

TEN PER CENT! 
A New Song, on the Preston Strike. 
Come all you men of freedom, 
Wherever you may be, 
I pray you give attention, 
And listen unto me. 
It's of this strike in Preston town, 
Their courage being good, 
I do believe they will stand firm 
Whilst they have life and blood. 
Chorus—Sio now, my boys, don’t daunted be, 
But stand out to the fray ; 
We ne’er shall yield, nor quit the field, 
Until we’ve won the day. 


In eighteen forty-seven, my boys, 
I am sorry for to say, 

They took from us the ten per cent., 

ithout so much delay ; 

And now we want it back again, 
Our masters, in a pout, 

Said they would not yt it us, 
So we're every one locked out. 

Chorus—So now, &. 


There’s Blackburn and there’s Stockport, too, 

As I have heard them say, 
Are ready to support us now, 

And cheer us on our way. 
So all unite into one band, 

And never do consent 
To go into your mills again, 

ithout the ten per cent. 
Chorus—So now, &. 


In Preston town I do believe, 
The masters are our foes, 

But some of them, before it’s long, 
Will wear some ragged clothes. 

But we'll unite both one and all, 
And never will lament, 

When this great war is ceased, 
About the ten per cent. 

Chorus—So now, &. 


The winter it is coming on, 
It will be very cold. 

But we'll stand out for our demand, 
Like warriors so bold. 

Bat if the masters don’t give way, 
And firmly give consent, 

We'll stand out till their mills do fall, 
All for the ten per cent. 

a) —So now, dc. 


Now to conclude and make an end 
Of this my simple song, 

[I hope the masters will give in, 
And that before it’s long. 

Before the masters’ tyranny 
Shall rule our rights and laws, . 

We'll have another strike, my boys, 
If ever we have cause. 

Chorws—So now, &. 

These ballads vary constantly to meet the exigencies of passing events. 
A disgraceful riot at Blackburn, in which some inoffensive persons were 
attacked for cotton-spinners, is celebrated by the Prestonian operatives 
in the following strain :— 

The Preston manufacturers, 
To Blackburn they did go. 
To the Black Bull in Darwen Street, 
Their tyranny to show. 
The gallant troops of Blackburn 
Full soon did find it out, 
They sent broken bones to Preston, 
And the rest run up the spout. 
Horrah! my boys, hurrah! 
I'd have them be aware, 
Or the cottva lords of Preston 
Will be drove imto a snare. 


The tyrants of proud Preston 
Have returned home with shame, 
Beat out by bold Blackbarn, 
Who have won the laurel’s fame. 
To subdue the foes of Preston, 
Their minds are firmly bent, 
To throw off the yoke of bondage, 
And resture the ten per cent. 
Hurrah! my boys, &. 

Tyrteus wakened not more enthusiasm in the breast of his auditors 
than these simple doggrels do among the rude but earnest crowds which 
throng to hearken to them, In one of the committee rooms, the work of 
aistribating the funds volunteered by the operatives of the neighbouring 
towns towards the support of their brethren is going on. These funds are 
collected by six committees, and are distributed for the relief of a little 
more than fourteen thousand of the hands. Since the commencement of 
the strike upwards of twenty-four thousand pounds have been contributed 
by the poor for the support of the poor. Each committee relieves its own 
hands. The Power-loom Weavers’ Committee cares for the interests of 
the weavers, the winders, the warpers, the twisters, the dressers, the help- 
ers, and the reachers ; the Spinners’ and Self-actors’ Committee sees to 
the spinners, the minders, the piercers, and the bobbiners; the card-room 
hands have their committee, and the throstle spinners, the tape machine 
sizers, and the power-loom overlookers theirs; each collects and distri- 
butes its funds without in any way interfering with the others, The pro- 
ceedings in the room we peep into are quiet, orderly, and business-like. — 

Again we sally out into the dingy streets, and find that the evening is 
closing in over them. More knots of “lads and lasses” idling about the 
corners, more bands of singers, solitary famine-stricken faces, too, plead 
mately for bread, and even worse expedients are evidently resorted to for 
the purpose of keeping body and soul together : in Preston, as elsewhere, 
the facilities for crime are too abundant, and we repeat to ourselves those 
lines of Coleridge :— 

Ob I could weep to think, that there should be 
Culd-bosomed lewd ones, whe endare to place 





Foul offerings on the shrine of misery, 
And force from Famine the caress of Love. 


Ignorance of the most deplorable kind is at the root of all this sort 
strife and demoralizing m Every employer of labour should write 


up over his mill door, that Brains in the Operative’s Head is Money im 
the Master’s Pocket. 


a 


——2———— 
MARSHAL NEY; A STATUE IN HIS HONOUR. 


Most visitors to Paris have been conducted, at some time or other, toa 
retired spot in the gardens of the Luxembourg Palace where a small cross 
seemed to mark the scene of some tragical event. At this spot, in Decem- 
ber, 1815, Michel Ney, Marshal of France, and owner of many glorious ti- 
tles besides, was shot for high treason, and on this spot one day last week 
a statue was publicly erected to his memory, with every accompaniment 
of admiration and honour which a nation could devise. An Im de- 
cree ordained the erection of the monument. The highest civil and mili- 
tary authorities of the empire assisted at the ceremony. The army sent 
its formal representatives. The Ministers of State, Presidents of the 
Legislative bodies, and other high officers of the Government were assem- 
bled in person. The unveiling of the statue was performed amid the flou- 
rish of trumpets and the roar of artillery, and, when these demonstrations 
oi honour had ceased, the Archbishop and cl of Paris appeared to add 
the blessing of the Church to the work of the State. That the spectacle 
should have been heightened by the presence of the Marshal’s own sons, 
and witnessed by a detachment of veterans who had served under the or- 
ders of the slain, are circumstances, indeed, suggestive of the rapidity 
with which opinions may be revolutionized and ies transformed. 

The iculars of this transaction it can hardly be necessary to retrace. 
Ney, after the first dethronement of Napoleon, had taken service under the 

Bourbons, which service, when despatched against Napoleon on | 
his return from Elba, he had forsaken for that of his ancient . When 
the victories of their allies, therefore, had once more brought the Bour- 
bons back to Paris the Marshal was impeached of high treason against the 
King. In his defence it wes urged that the capitulation by virtue of which 
the allies entered Paris contained a stipulation,to the effect, that “ indivi- 
duals then in the capital should continue to enjoy their rights and liber- 
ties without being disquieted or prosecuted in any respect regard to the 
functions whick bem A occupied, or might have occupied, or to politi- 
cal conduct or opinions.” This excu _ was not permitted to po mens 
and by a majority of the Chamber of Peers, so great as to re t 
unanimity of opinion, the Marshal was adjudged guilty of high treason 
and sentenced to death. About the abstract tenability of this conclusion 
there cannot be much dispute, A general who, when commanding the 
troops of a king, carries those troops over to that king’s enemy, must 
needs commit an act of treason, as treason is understood; nor do we 
think, upon the whole, that the special amnesty of the Military Conven- 
tion could be held in strict justice to inclade such offences as that of Ney. 
That the execution was a lamentable error must now be admitted, but 
the true defence of the accused lay elsewhere. 

“ He who had fought five hundred battles for France,—not one against 
her,—was shot as a traitor!’’ In these words, written years ago by an En- 
glish soldier, lies the whole truth of the story. Ney had, indeed, com- 
mitted treason, as treason is legally defined, but the license and impuni 
of a quarter of a century had modified the guilt, and services of un 
leled brilliancy should have outweighed the crime. If Ney was a traitor, 
so, for a hundred days, had been every man in France—not, indeed, so di- 
rectly or so injuriously as himself, but in the real spirit of offence never- 
theless. Every Peer who sat in judgment upon the offender must have 
sworn to and forgotten at least a score of the most solemn constitutional 
oaths, and professed allegiance to as many Governments, Treason, if not 
ceasing to be treason, should cease at any rate, to be a capital crime when 
the sovereign authority is so constantly changing. Ney had seen his 
country a kingdom, republic, an empire, and again a kingdom ; his sons 
have lived to see it a kingdom, a republic, and an empire over again. He 
had pledged his faith to a king, but he forgot his pledge, and adhered once 
more to an emperor. The circumstances of his defection were, indeed, 

t; but, as things then went in France, they did not warrant the pe- 
nalty of death. For twenty years and more the state of the country had 
resembled that of our own during the Wars of the Roses, when, to prevent 
the whole oe from being involved in capital liabilities, it was 
found absolutely necessary to enact that the adhesion to a de facto king 
should not be reputed treason. 

Even if Ney’s offence should be considered, as it certainly may, to trans 
cend the limits of this allowable defection, his services should unquestion- 
ably have been permitted to counterbalace his guilt. The comparison of 
merit and demerit left a balance incontestably in his favour. In the de- 
fence as well as in the elevation of his country he bad rendered services 
almost without example, and even the very battles which he fought in the 
character of “ traitor” were fought against foreign armies attempting the 
invasion of France. The real truth is, and there is no use in disguising it, 
that his merits and his demerits referred to different parties—the former 
to his country, the latter to the Bourbons--and the Bourbons were then 
the judges. He had committed no offence against France, but only against 
the dynasty ; and, as he was shot for the sin — the dynasty, so now, 
with retributive justice, he is honoured for his services to France. It 
might have been argued, perbaps, at the moment, that the interests of 
France and of the Bourbons were identical, and that an offence 
one was virtually an offence against the other. This argument, however, 
received a practical answer 15 years later. In 1830 the Bourbons were 
once more expelled by the nation on which they had been reimposed, and 
the interests of that dynasty have ever since been regarded as opposed to 
those of the people. 

M. Dupin, who addressed the assembly befcre him on the occasion of 

last week’s ceremony, observed, that the condemnation of Marshal 
© was illegal, because —— in violation of the capitulation ; irre- 
gular, because the defence was not free; and iniquitous, because the 
judges themselves were compelled to satisfy political animosities by a san- 
guinary verdict.” The first of these assertions may, perhaps, be questioned, 
but the last two are substantially true. One of the best and bravest sol- 
diers of Franve was sacrificed to the rage of a party which, though it has 
since learnt to modify its claims, regarded itself at that time as the sole 
depository of power, and had been exasperated to frenzy by the success of 
a second revolution. Ney was shot because the royalists were furious. 
The judges, perbaps, could hardly, in the face of facts, have pronounced » 
verdict of acquittal; but we can scarcely doubt tbat the true feelings of 
the Chamber, no less than of the country, were opposed to the execution 
of the sentence. These feelings, after cight-and-thirty year’s ny 
bave at length found expression, and Michel Ney again stands before 
France and the world as a patriot and a hero. The last words of M. Du- 
pin deserve all the reflection which the vicissitudes of such a story sug~ 
gest. “Parties,” said he, pointing to the uplifted arm and ished 
sabre of the statue,— Parties should bear in mind, that certain men whom 
they kill rise again in the attitude of command !”— Times, Dec. 12. 


There is something remarkable in the “ fusion” of the Bourbons, and the 
inauguration of the statue in honour of Ney, teing a’mcst s multaneous. 
This reminder of the circamstances attending the death of the “ bravest of 
the brave” must be singularly mal-d-propos for the poor Legitimists. 

—_> -_—_ 


ROYALTY OF NATURE. 


One of the most distinguished and respected of our actresses, who hag 
for years maintained her family by her exertions, was the otherday sub- 
jected to the distress of appearing, through her husband. in the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court. It ap that for some time she had been afflicted 

most painful disease, in spite of which, while cream 
remained, she laboured actively in her profession. Com led at to 
desist, the pains of poverty might have been felt not less ply than the 
pains of sickness, had not friends been at hand to deprive them of their 
sting. The proceedings in the Debtors’ Court disclosed only truths that 
come home to usall. They told us that an intellectual and high-spirited 
woman had supported herself and her children by laborious exertion in the 
highest department of dramatic art—that by t rapid | eaten | a terri- 
ble disease she had been checked in ay ages ng Bs se: her, 
as it would deprive any one among the ons countrymeu or . 
counttndeiege, of the means of fulfiling the moderate and reasonable 
engagements formed indays of health. All that it told us more than 
that, was of the human sympathies awakened by the case. Wo cannot say 
of such a reverse that it suggests charity, using the word inits cold mo- 
dern sense. But it arouses sympathies—and it enables those who stand 
about toclaim a privilege of ministering by kind offices to a most sacred 

ief, 

Kind offices thus done in secret, have. through the investigation in the 
Insolvent Court, been forced iniv publicity. We should not of them, 
if we had not been made to see that there was one gentle 
those ready to smooth the pillow of the sinking actreas, which English- 
men are always proud to recognise, and never yet have found stre 
out for any evil work. Not only have fellow artists gathered about Mrs. 
Warner, but some others who, as the Worid knows, are never absent when 
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accident the er, and tbe desire for the faculty divine, rush into rhyme—and would, | order.— In consequence of a domestic affliction, the head-master has 
f eh ee ia ppt, AR an pram ndications of Fr possible, rush into print with a aoe rapidity anforetold by Horace, | suspended the representation of the Westminster play fur the year, by the 
pre | the great respect nice the sick lady is held, it appeared that her Ma- | or unthought of even by Pope. The pablic, I agree with you, will not| expressed wish and desire of the Queen’s scholars.——Mr. Evelyn P. 
i jesty had not been content with simply subscribing towards the ort | buy new poetry ; and as publishers do not exist to benefit the public at | ley is the new member for South Warwickshire ——In the West of Eng- 
despy required by Mrs. Warner’s family, now that its prop faile—but that, hav- their own loss, it is hard to expect that they should throw r money | land the apple crep has been found to be more productive than for many 
Cheis | ing learnt importance of carriage exercise to the patient, with a wo-| away in their idle belief that they are doing good to poetry by encoura-| years past.—-Glasgow is aboutto enjoy the advantage of Saturday 
ae man’s delicacy at once found the kindest way to sender a service, by her- writers of verse, in an idle expectation of discovering a new Milton | evening concerts, for the working clasees, on a very cheap scale-——The 
ta 1G} self hiring a carriage which she has caused, and causes still, to be placed | in Moorfields or a new Byron in Bermondsey or St. Mary xe.”— London | Duke and Dachess of Wellington have gone to Lisbon, where the duke 
pow daily at Mrs. Warner’s disposal , News, Dec. 17, pee had several ee _ e on winisters, relative = _ 
giow, proper ' j i i emain unknown to wr ng possession the wide domains bestowed by that nation on his 
to te Pt, eran | ie meters of make pis Tang a to so graceful a PROTECTION OF IMMIGRANTS. illustrious father, as well as assuming the titles attached to them He 
whit, | action more publicity than it already has, Yet surely gentle qua- A case relating to immigrants and the protection they shall enjoy, has | bas left that capital on a tour through the provinces, the scene of the late 
picll atte diy no possessor Sanld, parade, we are bound to recognise, and are | lately been decided in Philadelphia, bef gon commend to the earnest at- | duke’s achievements ; after which he proposes to proceed to Madrid for 
pet (i en to admire, in one another. Her Majesty makes few state visits to | tention of all who feel interested in the subject. The facts are briefly | ® similar purpose, and then return to gland.—— Within the last three 
soi theatres. Chance has disclosed, however, how the actor’s art | these: the ship Wataga, from Cork to Philadelphia, recently arrived at | yearsa borough rate has been unknown at Great Yarmouth, the revenue 
— be more surely honored, by a courtesy more womanly and quite as/ that city, with a fall fret ht of one hundred and sixty immigrants on | always showing a balance on the right side. Quite a model town |—— 
of , board ; these poor people desired to come to New York, ! ut were cajoled | A firm near Bristol has just received an order for twelve iron chapels, to 
alli : Tn te on board this areal he the assurance that the fare and all other e nses | be exported to Australia by the Roman Catholics of England.—— The 
pe i THE CONFLICT OF POWERS, to this City should be paid by the captain on arriving at Philadelphia—a | Duke and Duchess of Northumberland are dispensing their hospitalities 
not i We this morning the decision of Judge Mitchell, of the Supreme guarantee to that effect being endorsed on their tickets. While | at Rome to a select circle of English and foreign fashionables. On the 
Pra} rt of S ea as involving aconflict between | yet at sea, the captain obtained these tickets, and . as stated in| 28th ult. Lord Stamford, while walking in the neighbourhood of his 
Prov tt ederal and the State tribunals, The circumstances are these : Alex- | subsequent evidence, to return them. He landed them on the wharf of seat, Enville-hall, near Stourbridge, was assaulted by three poachere, 
tore) Fi was arrested on the warrant of Mr. Nelson, United States | the Delaware, declared that his part of the contract was performed, and | who handled his lordship somewhat roughly.——The inhabitants of Sta- 
frou as. fugitive from justice reclaimed by the British Minister | referred the complainants to the firm of Seckles & Co., phia, as | leybridge have memorialised Lord Aberdeen to consider their claims toa 
com treaty of extradition. He is thus in the cnstody of the United | the agents of the Cork charterers. Mesars. Seckles refused to fulfil the | seat in Parliament in the next Reform bill. They state that the popola- 
to |} tit. when that officer is required by a writ of habeas corpus, ie | contract as to the free passage to New York, coolosiog themselves unin- | tion is about 25,000, and that upwards of £60,000 is deposited in the Sa- 
m ' : Indge Mitchell, to bring the prisoner before that magistrate in | structed in the matter; and thus, one hundred and xty persons, men, vings’ Bank.——At a recent special meeting of the snbecribers to the . 
nu ii the for his detention may be inquired into. In other | women, children, and infants at the breast, were left in a strange country Leeds Commercial News-room, it was resolved by a majority of 135 to 90, 
M } the United States have the mun in custody and are about to | without money, food or shelter,—many of them not possessing the means | “ That the rooms be closed on Sundays throughout the day.” This resola- 
Prd} Fil case, with a view to see whether the claim for his extradition | of getting on to New York where their friends awaited them. In this ex- | tion was moved by Mr. Edward Baines, and seconded by Mr. Alderman 
diet | is the State of New York steps in and claims asuperior right | tremity they applied to Mr, Mathew, (late of Charleston, South Carolina,) | Richardson.——Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who was daring last session 
mu | to ate the question. This, it is stated, is virtually saying that the | the active and benevolent British Consul at Philadelphia, who espoused own | elected to the office of Honorary President of the Associated 
tiot 1) United States shall have no jurisdiction at all in such cases, for it impos- | their cause most warmly,—afforded them present relief out of his private Societies of Edinburgh University, will deliver bis Inaugural Address 
tast { sible that any foreign fugitive from justice should be arrested who could | parse, and instituted proceedings the vessel for breach of contract about the middle of anuary.——-Count d’Issenbourg, who made so vio- 
fea)! || not find means pe. a a writ of habeas corpus from a local Judge, | and damages. The matter was heard before Judge Kane, who decided lent an assault on the Minister Hussenpflug, is insane, and has been placed 
+e 7 thus ing the whole ter into a State Court. Indeed, it was said | against the vessel, returned to the immigrants the consideration paid at | ina lunatic asylum.—-Mr. W. Wyon has been entrusted with the execu- 
Ost} ' by the District Attorney in his remarks before Judge Mitchell, that this} Cork, and highly complimented the benevolent official through whose tion of a gold medal to be worn by the President of the Royal Scottish 
ial method of interfering with process from the Federal Courts has been | agency such an infamous fraud was exposed and punished. Owners, char- Academy, bronze copies of which are to be given as premiums to success- 
ted adopted not only here but in other States, and that serious inconveniences | terers, and masters will do well to take cognizance of the facts in this ex- ful aspirants in art. The designs are by Mr. J. Noel Paton.--—Mr. Jo- 
isd) }))) are already arising therefrom. It has accordingly become necessary to| traordinary case. Such frauds we know have been common and un- | seph Robertson, the editor of the Edinburgh Courant, has ree 
pa have the question of jurisdiction authoritatively settled, and with that | checked for years,—but the example set by Mr. Mathew may havea whole- | to an office in the Register House as Searcher of Records for Lit 
We) | view the Marshal refuses to bring the prisoner before Judge Mitchell, | some effect in restraining such rapacity and peculation for the future. The | Purposes.—-M. de Bacourt, one of the executors of Prince de Talle , 
grt a7) that as be holds him by « federal warrant the State has no con- | British Consul has, in this case, well sustained the reputation which his | has addressed a letter to the Journal des Debats protesting against the 
eve) ! ove dao to interfere in the premises. Hereupon the decision, which | previous action would lead us to expect.--.V. Y. Daily Times, Dec. 29. | publication ofa certain letter ascribed to the deceased statesman, re- 
dat | ll will be found in another column, was rendered, ordering the man to be cently — He wag hn will broly Bog legal ee ee = 
4 , though inflie - H i power._—- iler is now being constructed at the works of M. Marcel- 
: | a oA lomape tend genet | pane eee re — THE TWO ACCOUNTS OF THE NAVAL BATTLE OF SINOPE. lis, at La Bovenne, near Liége, for a steam engine of 1400-horse power. 
ce il not referred to in the decision at all. Constantinople, Dec.5,1853. | It is the largest boiler ever made, being 100 feet in diameter in the inside, 
4 on which Judge Mitchell interferes in the case, is that it On Wednesday, the 30th of November, the Russians entered the harbour | and 12 feet in height. Its weight is 18 tons———Efforts are being made 
rf has oo rere oo on with due promptness by the Commiesioner, the hear- | °f Sinope, with three three-deckera, four two and a half deckers, six fri-| towards the establishment of a National Gallery of Art in Ireland.——At 
7 ing having been twice post notwithstanding the urgent demand of| gates and four steamers, making seventeen vessels of war, and attacked | the recent anniversary of the Royal Society, the Earl of Rosse, president, 
ver St he prisoner for a prompt scision. and. the ee a of the prosecution the Turkish squadron there, consisting of six frigates, three corvettes, and | in the Chair, the Copley medal was presented to M. Dove. of Berlin, for 
“t ] that they alread ar st the evidence they could expect to brian against | $W° steamers. One Russian three decker and all the Turkish ships were | his work on the distribution of heat over the surface of the earth ; am ! 
tor) him. ‘According! the Judge proceeds to inquire into its merits ‘and finds barnt, with the exception ofthe Tai/, which brought the news. the Royal medal to Mr. Charles Darwin, the eminent naturalist. for his 
do) | i that the proof of fq crime alleged to have committed, which is for-| 2¢ combat lasted four hours. ; : works on natural history and geology ——Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
ind) | }) r, is not sufficient to justify. the extradition of the accu ath. Ot Gamtes The Retribution (English) and Mogador (French) sailed for Sinope | is to be pulled down. It is reported to be the spot fixed on by Sir Charles 
the) Pil * he orders his release, at the same time maintaining his own jurisdic- | 7°**e"4ay- Fox for the new music-rooms which he has announced his resolution of 
he att tion in the His argument on this point is certainly a strong . ; Odessa, Dec. 5, 1853. | building.——At the late annual dinner of the friends of the Scottish Hos 
wo) tt one. He — that by act of Congress the Judges of State Courts are The following bulletin was posted on the Bourse :— = pital, Sir Roderick Murchison announced that his late uncle, General Sir 
the } Fy clothed with the same y wer tb pam and surrender alleged fugitivesf: om | . “ The Russian fleet, under the command of Admiral Nachimoff, has met | Alexander Mackenzie, of Fairburn, Ross-shire, had bequeathed £500 to 
bo | justice as United re Judges; and if they have such power, they may | '" the Black Sea a Turkish and Egyptian fleet, composed of 18 ships—| the Scottish Hospital, which sum it would be his duty to pay in before 
tio | | ‘also conte in and decide a =m) where tele) is undul aah ‘4 the | *¥° deckers, frigates, corvettes, together with two steamers of 500-horse | next St. Andrew’s Day. This is by far the largest contribution made to 
et United States magistrate who arrested him. Besides — tating a power, and two others of 300-horse power. After a long engagement the | the funds of the Hoxpital for many years. General Mackenzie bas be- 
other points, he argues that the power of State Judges to release parties | ‘!!owing Turkish ships have been destroyed or captured : sides bequeathed equally large charities in England, and £700 to the In- 
ai deta by United States officers is one very frequently exercised and One of 64 guns, 60 guns, 52 guns, 50 guns, 46 guns, 22 guns. Stea- | firmary and other charities of the Highlands—An effort is now bein 
admitted. And if it be not valid, there is but one way of as- mers—2 of 20 guns each, 2 transports, 1 ditto, British transport. made to restore Trinity College Charch, Edinburgh, a fine specimen o} 
| it, namely, by appeal to the State Court of Appeals, and | The en ment took place near Sinope. Five thousand Turks have | Gothic architecture, the site of which was purchased in 1846 by the North 
HW thence to the Supreme $ at Washington, 10 whose decision every | °°? killed, and many taken prisoners. Osman Pacha, who was wound- | British Railway Company. A memorial signed by the most influential 
ai other tribunal will cheerfall submit. , *Y | ed, has also been taken prisoner. men in the city has just been presented to the town council with this view. 
: 'o the Court of yan ng we believe the question will now be carried Several officers, both English and French, were on board the Turkish | ___The case of the steamer Emperor, in which the Glasgow folks took 
; with the District-Attorney to represent the exclusive jurisdiction of the fleet.” pleasure trips on Sundays, is before the Edinburgh Court of Session on 
| United Stetes magistrate. It is evidently a subject of great interest, and appeal——Mr. Samuel Warren, the well-knowa author of “Ten Thou- 
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calculated to arrest the attention of all reflecting citizens. There is no 

important feature in the American Constitution than the mutual 

of State and Federal authority, and it is desirable that they 

be made perfectly clear in every particular. At the same time 

we may well regard with satisfaction the tacle of so serious and deli- 

a matter being yoypy 4 settled by the ablest and gravest legal in- 

of the and of the universal acquiescence in the law as it is 

down, without ill feeling or rebellious promptings in any quar- 

@ great test of vitality and permanency in politica! institutions 

radical a conflict of powers is fought out in no other arena than 

constitutional principles, iogic and enlightened common sense— 

arena where, in this country, anybody can ever think of having 
on of the sort decided.—V. Y. Tribune, Dec. 29. 


of Alexander Heilhoun claimed, by. the Brita Govern. 
reaty, on a , the United 
, John W. Morton, yesterday rendered a decision, in 
the testimony adduced before him sufficient to sustain 


the application for extradition, and consequently the 
pos ere must surrender him to the British authorities in 
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one bundred pounds a year, and to Mrs. Hogg a pension of fifty peunds a 
The services to art-literature senhendll by Mr. Watts hand oot been 

















FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The electric telegraph is now extended to Osborne, the marine residence 
of her Majesty in the Isle of Wight, and telegraphic messages to and from 
London and Osborne are transmitted whenever nec —Sir Edward 
M'Donnell, chairman of the Great Southern and Western Railway, has 
been elected Lord Mayor of Dublin for the ensuing year——aA contem- 
plated slave insurrection in New Orleans was talked of, in June last. The 
negrodeader has been tried, convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment at 
hard labour, in the Penitentiary, for life-——Our newly appointed Secre- 
tary of Legation in Paris is the youngest brother of the Duchess of Suther- 
land.—_—The late Smithfield Cattle Show exhibited a goodly array of 
aristocratic candidates for the :old and silver medals of the club, there 
being amongst them Prince Albert, Dukes of Richmond and Bedford, Mar- 
quis of Exeter, Earls of Leicester, Aylesford, Radnor, Darnley, Harborough 
and Lord Portman, together with a long list of squires of high degree and 
gentleman farmers of well known reputation—— Louis Napoleon has 
awarded a medal of honour of the first class to Capt. Rennie, of the Eng- 
lish ship Zenodia, who saved the French brig Sy/phe, of Bordeaux, from 
great danger, and towed her into the port of Akyab. The Scottish 
Academy has purchased from Mr. Etty’s executors his copies of “‘ Venus,” 





the site and £200 towards the erection of a chapel of ease at Rastord, 





sand a Year,” one of Lord Derby’s Oxford Doctors, and Recorder of Hull, 
has brought Lord Palmerston down upon him. Some gentlemen of Hall 
re ted to the Home Secretary, that Mr. Warren sentenced boys to 
whippings rather freely ; a of his sentences has been remitted. 
=——The late lamented Duke of Beaufort 2 yo were for many years a stud 
of skew-balled horses of great beauty. is grace’s equipage, drawn oc- 
casionally by a pair, and sometimes by four of these animals, will long be 
remembered by park loungers. The demise of the duke has led to the 
disposal of a portion of his stud. Hie Excellency Count Walewski has se- 
cared four of the skew-balls.——Her Majesty, the Queen, in consideration 
of the severity~of the season, and the excessive price of every necessary of 
life, has, with her usual Royal munificence, announced her ious inten- 
tion of contributing £250 towards the funds of the Association for Pro- 
moting the Relief of Destitution in the Metropolis—A serious calamity 
has befallen the port of Calais. The /mpartial of Boulogne reports that 
the sluices of the former town have given way and caused an immense 
destruction of the works. Particulars are wanting, bat the damage is 
estimated at 800,000 francs. 





NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1854. 


li es by Titian, and “St. John Preaching,” by Veronese, for the students’ class. : 
Court, it will be an Sor gpeee a yc spr wr Tol pt tn ewe ——The Ottoman government has officially declared that it will not lend| It is with sincere pleasure that we inform our Subscribers, that our an- 
Vi the United Bteice Marshal thowld discharge Heilbonn from custody, which | its couatenunce to privateering, nor will letters of marque be issued —— | nual presentation engraving is on the point of completion, by Mr. A. H. 
‘| i nee been done The counsel for leona will, = understand, ining aia dieast Peak Maadean eomaccaana te te a Age — Ritchie of this city, whose “ Columbus” and “ Mary, Queen of Scots” have 
| ted oF ge prevent hia auvender tilt t the question ot juried ietlotion in 1849, has recently recived the Emperor’s permission to return home, | been so generally admired.—For the subject we have gone to Landseer, 
Hii can and also enter a suit for penalty against the Marshal under | 994 to reside in future in the Austrian dominions——The Perma, to be pou of the very first of arr English artists ; and we believe that in a copy 
it the Si , who will probably put ~ demurrer, when the case will be eee by Set ier, may Red has» vty Company, to ply of his famous “ Return from Hawking,” the admirers of Art will not be 
mndbéi . ween Liverpoo ew Yor a broad in the beam 4 #4: : : : 
H carried up on appeal.—Jvid, Dec. 30. and extend in length to $60 feet. ’ The engines will be hundred inch ey- disappointed. Some additional interest attaches to this selection, inas- 
ti PENSIONS oi D POETRY linders, with ten feet stroke. Although no part of this immense vessel has | much as the original picture was painted for the Ear! of Ellesmere, in the 
i | . pore’ F yet been set up, the framework is in rapid process, and it is believed that | year 1836, and contains portraits of himself, the Countess and several of 
ij nertamaes So Mr Alae” Watts, Mion Mire, Hoag gy 2 = jm dango _— Se ee ae ee their then youthful children, in addition to those equestrian and’canine 
| the Ettrick rd, have afforded subjects for conversation in literary | Great Exposition of Industry at Amsterdam i exciting great attention in | Portraits for which Sir Edwin Landseer is unrivalled. 
it circles during past week. To Mr. Watts has been given a pension of | England.——The Duke of Newcastle, Colonial Secretary, has just given ees Sa SE 





THE BRYAN GALLERY 


Notts.——-Artesian Wells for agricultural irrigation are about to be intro- OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
eafficiently appreciated by the public. The “ Li Souvenir” (of the | duced into a part of Texas.The Roman Catholic Earl of Shrewsbury 4 a BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two hundred au- 
sustained annuals by very far the best) was, while under Mr. Watts’s edi-| has just attained his majority, and enters upon the vast estates of his illus- thentic Paintings, by ‘he vost celebrated Italian, Spanish, Flemish. and French masters 























@ real service to the cause of illustrated books. The pictures 
pet ym wt selected with great good taste; and the literature ap- 
to them, whether poetry or prose, was always to the poirt, and 
Kkind—the kind.also being good of itself. But Mr. Watts’s ser- 
were not restricted to editorial duties: be was, and will 
oY ei pabey poet. Some of his verses (why has he been 
ow with doriestic pathos and beauty of no oftdinary 
‘to him, no doubt, to learn that we have not 

against the ety of the grant. Authors, it is 
kind critics tone another. There is truth in the 
3 but not less true is it that they are always ready to rejoice in the 


pg ae and poetitos (for into these divisi 
poe ( to visions does 
dabblers in verse) complain, and 





.”’ said a modern Jacob Tonson 





trious ancestors. Amongst other means adopted by him for the commemo- 
ration of the event, is the erection of a splendid Roman Catholic ehurch at 
Shrewsbury, at a cost of at least £10,000.——-The Queen and Prince Al- 
bert have signified their intention of subscribing £100 towards the erec- 
tion of a monument at Grantham to the memory of the great Sir Isaac 
Newton.——Major Schlesinger, who held a command among the Cuban 
fillibusters, is said to have been arrested at New Orleans on a charge of 
larceny, in breaking open a trunk a * a lady, at a boarding 
house, and stealing two hundred and sixty dol in mm 4 therefrom.— 
The Marquis of Hertford is building asplendid mansion in the most eli- 
gible quarter of Paris, the Boulevard des Italiens. The site selected is the 
one grounds on which formerly stood the Bains Chinois———Sir E. 

ulwer Lytton, M.P.,is to preside at the a ng annual soiree of the 


), which has been taken by the 
vernment fora len term.——_. 


from Guido de Sienne, (A.D. 1221,) downto Horace Vernet, is now open tor exhibition ‘at 843 
Broadway, near Union Park. Admission 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., to 10 P.M. 
New York, October 1, 1253. f 





Manrnrirp.—On Tnesday, Dee. 27, by the Rev. James Millett, M.A., Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Rector of the Church of the Holy Martyrs in this city, 
Robert John Cole, Exq., M.D., Surgeon of H.B.M.’s Ist West India Regiment, 
Miss Emma de Rosiere, of the city of Montreal, Canada East. 

~The office of this Journal is now at 10, Park Place. 


Exehange at New York on London, 10944 @ 1097,. 


THE ALBION. 


























mab el Ot pee nar | Seis erence oe ee ao Ba 
poetry even cotsman says e t ust e joc RDAY, DECEMBER 31, . 

Sihsmes aeTeceny Charis amenity nae eg a , for Government offices. This pur-| _ he: ol ie Pie Re een dhe ina AD NA AAR Boe 0 
: j publishers, but, in spite of the non-| been effected ata cost oflb nea Tee) Seocsiedt amin! oe ieee No one can justly complain at this moment of the Jack of interest in the 

| copyright, shares in the profits of his works | sued a decree directing that, from the Ist of January next, public instruc- | European news; it has come to hand since we last wrote, of a kind that 
in Os . Fags a Hee on 4 * = Gunn iven ey vend in the —— language in —— State | startles and puzzles.—Early in the week, by the arrival of the steamer of 

x tt 

| penny from his publisher for bis ef-| their instruction in, ‘Latin, Hungarian, and German-——-Count Weleweui, | °° 14th inst.,we learned thet the Russian fleet in the OPP Se tee 

: houses are thinking y of | and the personnel of the French embassy, remove from the present seat of | * signal victory over a detachment of the Turkish squadron. Yesterday, 

for refusing and returning e the in . London, to Gibreltar House (Mr. Hud-| by the steamer of the 17th., intelligence of great Russian land successes in 

; or even “on several occasions.” | son’s at Albert- rench Go- 


Asia came to hand, simultaneously with the announcement of Lord Pai- 


A female servant has received £200 ’ j , 
ed. The lost 18 a poetical from Lad Fane char theft merston’s resignation ! 
if A ei Si Om, Ott Ts delighted in tion we Ri br t net A erecta x “4 fe Ne tonitpiea: The last named event touches. us a pet ; aes many . = 
’ more already in Eng Bank iti on at its occurrence, 
i bate tb feed. Thales Mr will not cane bin)® will of the Bri of North America, in ofthe late James Dowie, | British readers will be by no means as 











@ poem in an omnibus—ah, and not a bad poem 
Cricket-ground and the Elephant and Castle; and 
ny RY Knowledge, he bas never read ° The Deserted Village’ or ‘ The 
anity of Homan Wishes ;’ and as for buying them, he would never I 
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Esq.——-An ers Ser crm grange to be given at the Theatre 
Francais, in Paris, about the 15th instant, for the benefit of Mdlle. Georg- 
es, formerly one of the great ornaments of the French legitimate drama. 
She made first appearance at the Theatre Francais in 1803, and will 
take herfarewell afver an interval of balfa century. The play will be 
Corneilie’s * Rodogune,” whieh has not been given in Paris for twenty- 
five years.——No fewer than nine Judges have taken their seats on the 





g 
think of that.” ..... “ And yet,” it was observed ia reply to 
our : Jacob, “that is, in rove | respects, a poctical + We 
ur ie than ever. Ask Mr. Murray; ask Mr. Longman ; 


. above 
j aul Mr. Moxon. Young men and girls. mistaking inclination for 


cause assigned for it take them somewhat by surprise. It was on Friday, 
the 16th inst., that the Zimes proclaimed the Home Secretary’s sevession 
from Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry, in a carefully prepared leading article, 
the object of which was to notify the curious world both at home and © 
abroad, that no difference of opinion with his Colleagues, on the question 





Seottish bench since the ing of the year 1850.——-A grand Gothic 
church has been co io by the Friars of the Dominican 





of our foreign policy, had led to this severance of official connection. It 
was @eclared to be exclusively owing to Lord Palmerston’s anwillingness 
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> sanction the measure of Psrliamentary Reform, which it is understood 
+ Lord John Russell has embodied in a new Bill. The emphatic lan- 
of the “ leading journal’’ is corroborated by the Chronie/e in plain 
6, and by the G/obe in a more modified tone, the Sun and Standard, 
n the other hand, disbelieving the assertion in toto, and assuming that 
ifficulties on the Eastern question are really at the bottom of this move- 
ment. And it isin truth a strong tax upon our credulity, that Lord Pal- 
merston should have chosen this precise moment for resigning, unless some 
serious cause for such a step existed. He must have been long cognisant 
if the Cabinet resolves on the subject of Reform; he might have retired 
m the Council earlier; be might have remained in it until the meeting 
Parliametit. But to withdraw when bis withdrawal must neceseurily 
ate an uneasy sensation on the Continent, and when Lord Aberdeen’s 
vernment must be forced into some decision as to its foreign policy, is 
unfriendly act to bis late Colleagues and an injurious one to his own 
putation, which we wait to hear satisfactorily explained. We may per- 
ance have to wait until the commencement of the ensuing Parliamen- 
session: but of one thing we are assured, that if Lord Palmerston be so 
‘@ecided an opponent, as the T'imes represents him, of a liberal domestic 
‘Policy, it will be vain for him to attempt to head a party chiefly to be 
Bistinguished for its advocacy of a bold front to the European coytinent. 
eform at home must keep pace with the popular desire to see @ more de- 
mined course adopted by our representatives ubroad. The theme, how- 
, need not tempt us into prolixity ; we will only add that Lord Aber- 
n’s influence over the country must be materially lessened by the event 
The aspect of affairs in the East has been materially changed ; and 
ugh we are still without authentic details of the naval contest at cr in 
he neighbourhood of Sinope, there is no doubt that a division of the 
urkish fleet has been annihilated, even if the victors themselves suffered 
Ya heavy loss, and were unable to carry off the spoils of conquest. Un- 
willing to cumber our pages with a heap of details that may or may not 
e true, we simply give in another place the bulletin published at 
dessa, and that published at Constantinople, which the reader may com- 
“pare, and deduce from both his inferences. But, espousing as we do the 
‘cause of the Sultan, we cannot agree with those of our contemporaries who 
_ have drawn a nice distinction between this affair of Sinope and the 1ove- 
ts that have hitherto been noticed. The two powers being actually 
+ war, and the Turks having assumed the offensive on the Asiatic coast of 
‘) the Black Sea, it would have been both absurd and unreasonable to expect 
- that Russian commanders would allow the Turkish reinforcements to pass 
) upwards to the battle-ground unmolested. At the same time, this fatal 
_ disaster exhibits in most painful light the contemptible part that France 
and England have been doomed to play in the Bosphorus. French and 
tish Admirals are féting each other and making nonsensical speeches. 
ilst a terrible sacrifice of human life has occurred, and the power of 
their dear ally has been seriously crippled. Of course, we attach no blame 
to the officers in question ; the fault lies nearer home. And even whilst 
_ the press is loud in its indignation against Lord Aberdeen, comes the pews 
» (exaggerated, we trust) that the Turks have been defeated in a great bat- 
tle at Akhalzik, on the borders of Tarkish Armenia, with a loss of 4,000 
slain !—If this be true, we shall have a total of ten thousand lives sacri- 
ficed to this peace-compelling policy. The course of our government 
throughout is so mistaken, and so fatal to its own influence, that we have 
no patience to dwell upon it, no powers of invention whereby an excuse 
' Can be conjured up.—We close this disastrous chapter by noticing the 
rumonr that the Schah of Persia has really declared war against Turkey ; 
and that the British Minister at Teheran has consequently suspended di- 
plomatic relations. 

There is nothing of importance to record in our domestic concerns, other 
than what is already mentioned. The funds have drooped a little, as well 
they might, and are last quoted at 944:—From India, we learn the deaths 
ef Gen. Godwin, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe the Commissioner at Delhi, 
_ Lt. Col. Gordon, Adjutant-General of the Madras Army, and Capt. Twi- 
ning of H. M. 64th Regt. : and that Major Herbert Edwardes, who distin- 

_ guished himeelf so highly at Mooltan, has been appointed to succeed Col. 

_ Mackeson as Political Agent at Peshawur.—From China there is no intelli- 

‘ _ gence that can throw light on the peculiar state of public affairs. 
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x Nothing yet indicates the rea! purposes of Louis Napoleon in the atti- 
_ tude that he has apparently assumed towards the Czar ; and speculation 
_ upon his secret purposes were altogether profitless. Save that very nu- 
merous arrests have again been made in Paris, and that ramours of plots 
_ against the Emperor’s life are wearisomely abundaut, we cannot find 
aught political that is worth a moment’s thought. 
’ The Spanish Cortes has been summarily dissolved, a measure taken to 
\ indieate a disposition on the part of the Queen and her Ministry towards 
an essay at puredespotism. The attempt might be dangerous. 





Whilst one may read, in all sorts of shapes, congratulatory and didactic, 
that the people of the U.S. are an eminently law-abiding race, the journals 
> have an awkward trick of registering little tendencies to rioting, past, 
present, and to come. Popular tumults indeed seem to be here, there, and 
_ every where—riots at Erie, riots at Cincinnati, riots at Baltimore, and riots 
_ in New York. 

The disgraceful attempt on the part of the Erie mob, comprising a portion 
' of the local authorities, to prevent the peaceful transit of passengers by 
_ railway through that town, has been already noted, and we regret to say 
_ that, since we last wrote, there bas been bloodshed, and a most narrow 
_ escape from a fearful loss pf life. The monstrous pretensions of the ruffians, 
_ who bave given a bad name to their place of abode, has been sigually re- 

» buked by public meetings at Buffalo, Cincinnati, and other places, whilst 
the press has been unanimous in denouncing them, and in calling for the 
adoption of summary measures of redress. At the same time it must be 
owned that, however gross the outrage, it is no easy matter to deal with 
a refractory community : and if there be two parties at Erie—one of destruc 
tives, and the other of law-supporters—the latter has been over-awed and 

lest to sight. The last advices are very unsatisfuctory. A rail-road 
__ bridge, in or adjoining Erie, has been torn down and the track torn up, 
_ for the fourth time. Mob law is said to be triumphant. 
At Cincinnati it is the Papal Nuncio, Bishop Bedini, now on a tour 
gh this country, who has been the cause of an émeute amongst cer- 
o German residents of that city, associated together as The German 
ty of Freemen.--Obnoxious to many of the political refugees, because 
with the tyranical misrule that prevails in the Roman States 
and elsewhere in Italy, this Prelate had previously received, in print at 

least, some tokens of his unpopularity. But, though we often say hard 
things of the Roman Catholic system and its baneful influence upon civil 
liberty, we mast do its priesthood the justice,to say that their zeal and 
courage are untiring and undaunted. What was the Nuncio’s precise of 
fence against these Germans of Cincinnati, we are not informed ; nor why 
they should so criminally misconstrue the privileges of Protestants and 
the duties of Freemen. It is a fortunate circumstance that the Police re- 
ceived intimation of the contemplated attack, that might otherwise have 
ended in murder, arson, and pillage, even if commenced without such 
grievous intentions. The riot was suppressed at an early stage, and 
many afrests of the hot-headed criminals were made. We wish we could 
* add that tne feverish spirit is allayed. 
Following up this most unpleasant subject, we find that Christmas night 
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was desecrated in Baltimore, by a series of fights and skirmishes having 
their origin solely in a demoniac thirsi for mischief. The efforts of the 
police prevented serious consequences ; but so long as gangs of lawless 
desperadoes organize themselves into Clubs and set order at defiance, un- 
til forcibly put down, so long must large and peacable communities be 
exposed to serious perils. But here again, the subject is a difficult one to 
deal with. Personal liberty and the right to form associations are not to 
be limited, at a moment’s call. | 

In this city, we have to notice, in the first place, the conviction of more 
than a dozen of the persons arrested on the Fourth of July last, for a bru- 
tal assault on a stage-driver who sought to cross the line of an Hibernian 
procession. The tamult, it may be remembered, assumed at one period 
a dangerous aspect, and came near to bringing about that terrible conflict 
between Native Americans aud a portion of our adopted citizens, which 
we are told to expect at any unhappy moment. Sentence bas not yet 
been passed upon the rioters; but the lapse of time has diverted public 
attention from the occurrence, even if a thought could be given to a mat- 
ter six months old, when every one is talking about the Broadway Rail- 
road. 

It is not our duty to discuss this project at length ; nor indeed could we 
add much to what we said regarding it, a fortnight since. At the time of 
writing, it is still believed that the reckless body of Aldermen, whose 
authority (Heaven be thanked!) expires this night, will at the last mo- 
ment confer the coveted power on the greedy speculators calling them- 
selves the Manhattan Railway Company. It is also believed, that the 
Company will proceed on the instant to the execution ‘of the work, so as 
to occupy, as it were, the ground. Furthermore, an inflammatory and 
disgraceful placard has been posted in the streets, calling upon the ag- 
grieved citizens to prevent by physical force the commencement of ope- 
rations; a call which, our city journalists mostly tell us, will be very in- 
dignantly scouted. They ought to be well informed ; and we trust they 
are. Still, itis to be hoped that his Honour, the Mayor, will have the 
Military on hand, ready to prevent any lawless conflicts; nor can we 
change our impression, that the safest method to prevent such a catas- 
trophe will be for him, in bis capacity of guardian of the peace, to forbid 
any attempt at carrying out the scheme by night. A bivouac in Broad- 
way may not be very inviting, in this severe weather; but our citizen 
soldiery will not shrink from the call of duty.--Another injunction from 
one of the Judges is also anticipated, whereby the Aldermen are to be 
warned against any action herein. Having so much opposition to deal 
with, we would fain hope that the Manhattan Railway may be headed off ; 
and that on Monday morning we shall not find Broadway an unpaved 
and impassable Avenue. 





Weary indeed would our readers be of the very term, “ Extradition 
Treaty,” if we had followed step by step another case in which the ends of 
justice have been baffled by the incomprehensibility and inapplicability 
of a very well-intended agreement. But this latest claim for a fugitive 
having now resolved itself into a conflict between the judicial authorities 
ofthe United States and of the State of New York, we think itis time to 
give an outline at least of the particulars. For this pnrpose we borrow 
from the columns ofthe WV. Y. Tribune a brief statement of the facts, re- 
printed above and entitled “ The Conflict of Powers.”--It will be observed 
by those who turn to the article in question, that our neighbour puts the 
finishing touch to his remarks, by congratulating the world at large on 
the amiable spirit, wherewith this little tournament between State and 
Federal supremacy is undertaken.—Now we may be in error, but we in- 
cline to attribute the large toleration, hitherto displayed in re Alexander 
Heilbonn, to the fact that this individual’s name betokens no connection 
whatever with a certain Emerald Isle that shall be nameless. Most hear- 
tily shall we rejoice if we be wrong, and if the Tribune’s arena of “ con- 
stitutional principles, logic, and enlightened common sense”’ shall prove 
to be--in its own terms—“ the only arena where, in this country, any 
body can think of having a question of the sort decided.’ Misgivings 
however will cross the mind, when we reflect that, in a very noted in- 
stance and one not far removed in time, our now most tolerant contempo- 
rary advocated such an arena as the area ofthe Park, such constitutional 
principles as are inculcated by the whack of a shillelagh, such logic as 
mob orators habitually bellow forth, and such enlightened common sense 
as distinguishes their ordinary hearers. Have the timesindeed so greatly 
improved ? ‘ 

Washington news is not stirring; for we cannot make up our mind to 
believe the astounding stories that have appeared in print, relating to the 
corrupt influences about to be brought to bear upon Congress, in order to 
facilitate the passage of certain bills, wherein wealthy individuals have a 
deep vested interest. Without esteeming the Capitol a very temple of 
virtue, we cannot, we say, believe that Congress is about to sink to the le- 
vel of a certain Common Council.—Trouble may perhaps be in store for 
the American Cabinet, in the matter of new Martin Koeztas, of whom a 
crop is springing into existence, tempted to publicity by Mr. Secretary 
Marcy’s famous declaration of rights on behalf of semi-naturalized fo- 
reigners. Saxony and New Grenada are the powers with which the Ad- 
ministration might have come into conflict ; but it seems that in respect 
to the former, the Secretary of State has not thought fit to push his doc- 
trine to extremes. To describe the individual cases would occupy more 
space than we can spare. 





We put on record, with great satisfaction, a proof that Consular duties 
in this commercial country are not necessarily limited to the matter-of-fact 
process of affixing signatures and receiving fees. A circumstance has oc- 
curred in Philadelphia, wherein the interests of humanity and fair-dealiing 
have been largely served by the prompt aad energetic interference of Mr. 
Mathew, H.B.M. Consul at that port. The particulars —headed “ Protec- 
tion to Immigrants”’—-will be found elsewhere, extracted from the columns 
of a contemporary, whose wishes we most cordially echo, that the exam- 
ple may prove efficacious for good. 





The Ten Governors who are the appointed guardians of the poor of tl is 
city, and the District Attorney who is the legitimate purificator of its 
morals, have jointly undertaken a crusade against the Gift-Lotteries that 
have been recently introduced amongst us. The first legal steps have 
been taken, through which the pauper-fund is to be benefitted by the re- 
covery of penalties, and we are generally to be purged of that gambling 
propensity which seems to be one of the vices of the day., What may en- 
sue, it were hard to say—the offenders are so numerous, and the law is so se- 
vere. We shudder at the bare notion, for instance, of the publishers of 
the journals, in which these gift-lotteries have been advertised, being lia- 
ble to fine and imprisonment! Think of a batch of our editorial brethren 
marched off to do penance at Sing Sing! 

It is but a fortnight since we had to regret the destruction of a printing 
and publishing establishment in this city, wherein the operations were 
conducted on so vast a seale as to render it a matter of local pride. Local 
pride—indeed we might almost say, national pride—bas met with another 
' blow, in the burning of that mammoth of marine architecture, the ship 
| Great Republic, on which the eyes of the commercial world were set. 
| Every one knows that, at midnight on Monday last, a fire took place in 
| Front Street; that the incessant volumes of fiery particles sent forth ig- 
| nited the monster vessel and two or three of her consorts, of more moderate 








size; and that a charred wreck, half-eubmerged, ie a)! that now remains 


BR 


of the shapely and stately craft.—There is something more thaa usually 
unpropitious in this catastrophe ; for the freight was on board; theerew 
had received their advance-pay ; the interesting experiment of the effect 
of winds and waves upon a body of extraordinary length was on the point 
of being practically tested ; and the keen Nor’ Wester, that blusters as we 
write, should by this time have been bowling the Great Republic towards 
Liverpool, at a rate of unprecedented speed.—One thing is certain ; very 
small space of time is allotted, in this active couatry, to grieving over @ 
past that cannot be recalled. Probably, the next time that we have to 
touch on this subject, it will be to record the commencement of another 
floating leviathan, made greater than the Great Republic, by the annex- 
tion of a thousand tons of burthen, or fifty feet additional length. 


Designedly or otherwise, a letter from Mr. Hincks has found its way in- 
to print, putting into plain terms the plausible reason why the Canadian 
Government should not immediately deal with the Clergy Reservee— 
namely, that the present Parliament has voted itself an incompetent tri- 
banal for dealing with such a question. The half-official tone, in which 
this old story is set forth, does not warrant us to make room for it. 

In respect 40 the fatal Gavazzi riots, we have to notice the commence- 
ment of a civil suit, brought against the Mayor of Montreal, by the father 
of one of the unfortunate victims. claiming £5000 by way of damages for 
his death. The first point, and one still unsettled, is the right to bring a 
civil action of this sort, based on an alleged felony, previously to the per- 
son so accused of felony having been dealt with, criminally, by Law. 

The speedy return of Lord Elgin is now confidently expected.—We can- 
not trace to any authentic source the report of Sir Edmund Head’s ac- 
ceptance of the Governorship of British Guiana. 





We had thought to let this week pass without a word respecting Mr. 
John Mitchel, over whose movements and speeches we have no intention 
ofkeeping watch. It is but right however to notice—at the request of a 
correspondent—that when that gentleman, in his last harangue, denounced 
the British government for refusing shelter at Malta to certain Italian po- 
litical refugees, he forgot to mention that the Governor of Malta, at the 
time, was Mr. Moore O’Ferrall, pretty extensively known as an Irishman 
and a Roman Catholic. 


Advices from Jamaica are not of later date than the 8th inst._By them 
we learn that Sir Henry Barkly’s reconciliatory measures are of slow pro- 
gress. If we read them correctly, his Exceilency proposes to invest two 
or three members of the House of Assembly with government authority, 
and to retain their services by a salary. The scheme bas at least the re- 
commendation of novelty, if it be not in exact accordance with the repre- 
sentative principle. 


The land-owners and inhabitants of Vancouver’s Island have petitioned 
Parliament, to the effect that on the expiration of the lease of the Island 
to the Hndson’s Bay Company, it may come immediately under the Co- 
lonial administration of Great Britain. They desire to have a Governor, 
Judges, and subordinate officers, and map out a complete scheme for “res- 
ponsible government.” 


The sharp but wholesome rivalry of the British and American clipper 
ships engaged in the China trade naturally excites a jealous watchfulness 
on the part of lookerson. Now we noted lately the race between the 
British ship Challenger and the American ship WVightingale, claiming 
the victory for the former, by a period of more than twodays. Statements 
subsequently received establish the fact that the Challenger bad 17 hours 
start from Gutzlaff, and reached Deal two whole days in advance of her 
competitor. Any one subtracting 17 from 48 may arrive at a safe result, 
notwithstanding that some papers “ down East ” claim a tie, and one pub- 
lished at Providence coolly asserts the supremacy of the Vightingale. 
Let us smile at this eagerness for victory, and be glad that nautical skill 
and science are stimulated by such keen competition. 














Appointments. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Captain Sir Charles Hotham, R. N., K. C. B., to be Lieut.- 
Governor of the colony of Victoria.—Hercules J. Robertson, Esq., Sheriff De- 
pute of Renfrewshire, to be a judge of the Court of Session in Scotland, in the 
room of Lord Fullerton, resigned. Mr. Robertson will take hisseat as Lord Ben- 
holme.— The Hon. G. 8. Stafford Jerningham, now Secretary to H. Maj. Em- 
bassy at Paris, to be H. Maj. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the King of Sweden and Norway.—The Hon H. (. Howard, now 
to H. Maj. Legation at Vienna, to be Secretary to H. Maj Embassy at Paris 
The Hon. W. C. Eliot (son of Earl St, Germans, Lord Lieatenant of Ireland), 
now unpaid Attaché at Lisbon, to be Second Paid Attaché at Berlin, in the 
room of the Hon. Vesey Bligh, resigned.—F rederick Glennie, aq. eiveney. are 
sident of this city, to be H. M. Consul at Mexico.—_Mr. R. Campbell, Consul at 
Dankirk, exchanges posts with Mr. Niven Kerr, ber Majesty’s Consul at Rhodes. 
—Mr. W. B. Pollard to be Financial Accountant in British Guiana.—Mr. David 
C. Smith to be a Member of the Legislative Council of ihe Turks Islands.—James 
Hannen, Esq., to be agent on the part of Great Britain in the Mixed Commis- 
sion established between H. M. and the U. 8. of America, for the settlement of 
outstanding claims. 

Orper or THE Baru; Burmese Wak ; Orricers—Major-Gen. Godwin, C. 
B., Brig.-Gen. Steel, C.B., of the Madras Army, and Commodore Lambert, ot the 
Royal Navy, to be K.C.B.--Lt,-Col. Holdich of the 80th Regt., Capts. Tarleton 
and Shadwell, R.N., Lt.-Col. Tudor of the Bengal Fusiliers, Lt.-Col. Fraser, Ben- 
gal Engineers, and Capt. = bowen of the Indian Navy, to be C.B.—Lt. Col. Boyle, 
of the Bengal Army, Civil Commr. is Knighted. , 

Law Aprorrweyts.—The following Commission has in charge the important 
subject of law and judicial reforms in the East Indies: the Master of the i» 
the Chief Jnstice of Common Pleas, Sir Edward Ryan, Knt., C. Hay © i 
Esq., J. M‘Pherson M‘Leod, Esq., J. A. F. Hawkins, Esq., T. Flower Bilis, Eaq., 
and R. Lowe, Esq.—-George Atkinson, Esq., of the Northern Circuit, to be one 
of H. M. Sergeants at Law. 





Arup. 

War Orrice, Dec. 16 —Staff. The Queen has been gracionsly — to ap- 
point Maj-Gen the Hon Sir G Cathcart, K C B, (now serving as a Lt-Gen at the 
Cape of Good Hope), to be Adj-Gen to the Forces, v Lt-Gen Sir G Brown, K C 
B, resigned. 

War Orrice, Dec. 16.—2d Reg of Drag Gade: Pinion. Gent, to be Cor 
b-p, ¥ Bushman, pro. 7th Drag Gds; Reg Serj-Maj 5 , to be Qt-m, v Ma- 
1, who ret upon h-p. 8th Lt Drags; Surg Andersen, from 12th Lt 


i Drage, to 
Sarg: v Foaker, who exc. 12th D ; Surg Foaker, from 8th Lt 
to be Surg, v Anderson, who exc. 16th Lt Drage: R Blair, Gent, to be Cor 
P: v Dew, app to 14th Lt _—_ Ist or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; the Hon A Pow 
tt to be Ens and Lt, b-p, v Fox; G P n, Gent, to be Ens and boty 
Rombold; Earl of Carrick, to be Ens and Lt, b-p, 5 Branditng. llth Ft; 
Drew, from 64th Ft, to be t, v Goode, who exc. ; Lt Strode to 
Capt, b-p, v Proby, who ret; and Adj Wilson, to have the rank of aw 
Warren, to be Lt, bp, v Strode; A Hall, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Warren. * 
Et; Lt-Col St Maur, Slat Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Conynghame, who ret —_ 
peveees Ft. 30th Ft; Maj Hoey to be Lt-Col b-p, v Cavan, whoret; Capt 

lo to be Maj bp v Hoey: Lt Atcherley to be Capt, b-p, v Patallo; Bas Wil 
liamson, to be La, b- ,v Atcherley; W Johnston, Gent, to be Eus b-p, ¥ Wil 
liamson. 46th Ft; py atey be Maj, b-p, v Stuart, who ret; Lt to 
be Capt b-p, v Fyffe; , to be Lt, a 2 v Lyons; G Stockwell to 
be Ens b-p, v Curtis. 60th Ft; See Lt Semple to be Pirst Lt, b-p, v Nicholson, | 
who ret; J M’Gill, Gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p,v py 64th Ft; Capt Goode, 
from llth Ft, to be Capt, v Drew, who exc; Ens Kuox to be Lt, b-p, v Alex- 
ander, who ret; H Turner, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Knox, 82d Ft; 
to be Lt, b-p, v Hunte, who ret; C Browne, Geut, to be Ens, b-p, 
Ft, Lt the Hon E i to be Capt ug ad Warde, who ret; Ens os to 
Ft, b-p, v Boyle; H Haydock, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Mytton. 2d W I Reg; 
Bovill, to be Capt, b-p. v Bennett, who ret. St Heleuw Regt; J Rainier, to be 
Ens b-p, v Fox, app to 61st Ft. ’ 

Brever.—Brvt-Capt Tower, of the Madras Retired List, recruit for the BE I 
= — at Liverpool, to have the rank of Capt in the Army while so em- 
ployed. 

Unarracnep.__—Lt Warde from 4th Lt Drags, to be Capt, w-p. 

HospitaL Srarv.—J Ovens, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, vy Mackensie, 
dec; J Ross, M 8, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, v Matthew, dec. 

War-Orrice, Dro. 13.—3d Regt of Lt Drags; Assist-Surg Reid, M D, from 
Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Tronsdeil, pro to Staff. 10th Lt ; Wed- - 
derburn, from h-p, Unatt, to be Capt, v Little, who exc; Lt Loftus, to be Capt, 
b-p, ¥ Wedderburn, who ret; Cor Murdoch, to be Lt, b-p, v Loftus; J Hudson, 
Geat, to be Cor, b-p, v Murdoch. i4th Lt Drags; Cor Dew, from 16th Lt Drage 
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to be Cor, v Ross, who ret. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Lt and Capt Wood, to 
be Capt and Lt-Col, b-p, v Col Paget, who ret; Bas and Lt Armytage, to be Lt 
aud Capt b-p, v Wood; M Heneage, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, b-p, v Armytage. 
7th Regt of Ft; Lt Miller, to be Capt bp, v Edgell, who ret; Lt Marten, 
from Ceylon Regt, to be Lt, b-p, v Miller. 9th Ft; Ens Taylor, to be Lt, bp, v 
Bluntish, who ret; J Sealy, Gent, to be Ens, “% v Taylor. 20th Ft; Surg Alex- 
ander, from 60th Ft, to be Surg, v Maclagan, MD, who res. 28th Ft; Capt De 
Winton, from 99th Ft, to be Capt, v Codd, who exe. 32d Ft; Capt Seward, from 
37th Ft, to be Capt, v Boissier, who exc. 37th Ft; Capt Boissier, from the 32d 
¥t, to be Capt, v Seward, who exc. 48th Ft; Lt-Col M‘Manus, from h-p, Insp 
Field Officer of Militia in the Ionian Islands, to be Lt-Col, repaying the diff, v 
Brvt-Col H A Dalzell, who exc; Maj Riky to be Lt-Col b-p, v M*Manus, who 
ret; Capt Green, to be Maj, b-p, v Riky; Lt Cairnes, to be Capt b-p, v Green; 
Eus Noel to be Lt b-p, v Cairnes; G Nutting, Gent, to be Eas, b-p, v Noel. 51st 
Ft; Ens Mitford, to be Lt, b-p, v Robertson, who ret; W Sladen, Gent, to be 
Eas b-p, v Mitford. 60th Ft; First Lt Walters, from Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be 
First Lt, v Travers, who ret upon h-p; Staff-Surg of Sec Class, Schooles, MD, 
to be Surg, v Alexander, app to 20th Ft. 70th Ft; Lt Snow to be Capt, w-p, 
v Buchanan, who ret; Ens Lynch to be Lt, b-p, v Snow; T Bingham, Gent, to 
be Ens, b-p, v Lynch; Lt Scheberras, who resigns the Adjcy only. 74th Ft; 
StaffSarg of Sec Class, Macbeth, MD, to beSurg, v Fraser, whoexc. 99th Ft; 
Oe Sot from 28th Ft, to be Capt, v De Winton, whoexc. Ceylon Rifle Regt; 
T ld, Gent, to be Sec Lt b-p, v Marten, pro in 7th Ft. 


Hosrrrav Srary.—Surg Fraser, MD, from 74th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of Sec 
Class, v Macbeth, who exc; Assist-Surg Trousdell, MD, from 3d Lt Drags, to be 
Staff-Surg of Sec Class, vy Schooles, app to 60th Ft; J Clarke, Gent, to be Assist- 
Surg to Forces, v Reid, app to 3d Lt Drags. 

Unarr.—Lt Peddie from h-p, 21st Ft, Staff Officer of Pensioners, to be Capt. 
without purchase. 

Waxn-Orrice, Dec. 9.—20th Regt of Ft; Maj-Gen Godwin, C B, to be Col, v 
Maj-Gen Sir W Chalmers, C B, removed to 78th Regt of Ft. 

Brevet.—Col Sir J Cheape, K C B, of the Hon ET Co’s Service, to be an 
Hon Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty. 

To be Lt-Colonels in the Army—Majors Wigston, 18th Ft; Errington, 51st 
Ft; Edwards, 18th Ft; Rice, 51st Ft. 

To be Majors in the Army—Captains Campbell, 18th Ft; Bruce, 18th Ft. 

To be Colonels in the Army in the E ng Turton, Bengal Artillery; 
Welchman, 10th Bengal N 1; Hill, lst Madras Fusiliers; Neill, lst Madras Fu- 
siliers; Boulderson, 35th Madras N I; Fraser, Bengal Engineers; Armstrong, 
47th Bengal N 1; Cotton, 67th Bengal N I; Reid, Bengal Artillery. 

To be Majors in the Arm in the Army in the E I—Captains Mayhew, sth 

N I; Renaud, Ist Madras Fusiliers; Allan, 3d Madras N I; Dallas, ist 
M N I; Nathall, 18th Bengal NI; Fytche, 70th Bengal NI. Commis- 
sions to bear date the 9th of December, 1853. 

Orrice oF Onpnanog, Dec. 7.—Corps of Rl Engineers; Lt-Gen Sir C Pasley, 
KCB, to be Col-Comm, v Sir A de Butts, dec. 

GeneraL Onper.—Woolwich, Nov. 16, 1853.. Her Majesty has been pleased 
te rat of the following a in the RI Regt of Artillery, viz:—Secd 
en, tiny ve to be Capt, v Wodehouse, dec. First Lt Le Marchant Tupper, to 
be Capt.v Talbot. Secd Lt Mahon, to be First Lt, v Tupper. Secd Lt 
Stirling, to be First Lt, v Ellis dec.—H. D. Ross, Dep. Adj-Gen. 

GrengRAL Onper.—Woolwich, Nov. 17, 1853. His Lordship the Master-Gen. 
has made the youd J appointments:—Sec Capt Shaw tothe Company of Gent 
Cadets, in the room of Capt Talbot, pro. Lt Hon L A Addington, to Ri Horse 
Artillery, in the room of Lt Tupper, pro. In consequence of the above the un- 
dermentioned officers are posted to the companies stated against their names: 

‘ Secd Capt Tapper, to Capt Ellis’s co, 8th batt, v Shaw. First Lt T Mahon, to 
Maj Askwith’s co, 5th batt, v Hon L A Addington. 


RESIGNATION AT THE Horse Guarps.—Rumours have prevailed about town 
for some days, of a difference between the authorities at the Horse Guards, re- 
lative to the leave of absence geontes to certain officers, and it was said these 
differences would cause the resignation of an official of high rank in the depart- 
ment. The officer in question is the Adjutant Gen, Sir George Brown, who has 
given in his resignation. Sir no will, in all probability, be suceceded as 
Adjutant General by Major General Wetherall.— London Globe. 


Navy. 


Avporsrmenrs.—Captain Lord Frederick H. Kerr, to the Waterloo, 120, flag- 

ship of Vice-Adml. the Hon. Joceline Percy, C.B., at the Nore, v. Capt. the Hon. 
tagu Stopford.—Lts. L. R. Reynolds, from the Blenheim, to command the 

Bansiee, mail steamer; G. F. Burgess, from the Excellent to the Edinburgh, 
58; Lord George N. Grosvenor, reese porving as additional Lieut. of the Le- 
ander, 50, in attendance on the Ear! of Ellesmere during bis visit to New York, 
tothe Boscawen, 70; J. H. Cave, from the Hogue, to the Princess Royal, 90; 
C. R. Robson to be first of the Cruiser, steam-sloop; G. A. E. Ridge to the Dia- 
mond, 26; T. C. Coode and H. Harvey, to the = George.—Sur , W. Law- 
retice to the Buzzard, 6; W. McLeod to the Racehorse, 14; A. Muirhead from 
the St, Jean d’ Acre to the Victory, 101.—Paymasters, H. L. Inch, chp 
der Rear-Adm]. Fanshawe, when Superintendeht of Portsm 
been appointed Secretary to the Admiral, for service on the can 
and West India station.—Lyne to the Jwno.—Chaplain the Rey. C. T. Comber 
to the Princess Royal. 

Promotions.—By the death of Vice Admiral Dacres, Capt. the Hon. M. Stop- 
ford becomes a Rear Admiral of the Blue.—Retd. Capt. Hotham, a retd. Rear 
Adml.—Capt. Chads, C.B., of the Excellent, is now Senior Captain of the fleet. 


Royal Marrnes.—Sec. Lt. Benton to be First Lt. v. Sutherland, deceased. 


The Basilisk, Commr. the Hon. F. Egerton, has arrived at Spithead from the 
fisheries. 


Navat Coast VuLunrgers.—The following are appointed for carrying out 
the new movement. Rear-Admiral Berkeley, C.B., M.P.; Capt. Smart, K.H. 
(superintendent); Capts. W. Sherringham, H. Broadhead, P. Fisher, and Va- 
shon Baker, to the four divisions in England. Capt. Jermingham to Ireland. 
Capt. Craigie to Scotland.—The pay of the Captain-superintendent is to be £1000 
a-year. The other Captains are to receive £500 a-year each, £100 for a house, 
and 16s. a-day for subsistence, and 17s. 6d. a-day for travelling expenses when 
compelled to go off their stations on duty. A Commander will be attached to 
each Captain. We have said that a Paymaster will be attached to each dlvi- 
sion. e Siewing officers of that Probe » have already been selected: W. P. 
Foord, G. W. Pickthorn, J. A. Measum, E. T. Forster, H. T. Nettleton, R. Cur- 
genven, and 9. N. Scaife. The pay of these officers will be £260 per annum, 
and 19s. a-duy subsistence or travelling money. Surgeons will also be attached 
to each station. We expect, to be complete, the movement will ultimately com- 
ee a } enamel depot or training ship for each station, with sea time allowed 

cers. 





Navan Aive pe Camp To THE QuEEN.—The Queen, on the nomination of 
the First Lord of the Admirulty, has conferred \.Le appointment of Aide de Cam 
to her Majesty, vacant by the promotion of Rear Admiral the Hon. M. Stopford, 
on Capt. Charles Graham, C.B., now in command of the Rodney, 90, in the Me- 
diterranean. He has scrved about 24 ycars afloat. 


Goop service Pensions.—The good service pensions vacant by the promo- 
tion of Capt. Grace, and the death of Capt. Foote, have been confarred upon 
Capt. Purceli, a gallant old officer, late in the command of the 80 gunship Su- 

and Capt. Carter, at present commanding the Britannia, 120, flagship of 
the British t in toe Dardanelles,—Another good service pension and the 
best home command for a Captain afloat will be given away at the commence- 
ment of the new year, if we are rightly informed that Capt. Chads, of the Ex- 
cetient, will then appear on the list as a Rerr-Admiral, in the room of Sir John 
Franklin, whose name will be struck off by the Admiralty on the grounds that 
all hopes of his existence are extinguished. It is expected that Sir Thomas 
Maitland will have the Excellent. 


Tue Errective Forcs or Tae British Navy.—From a careful examina- 
tion of the force of the Royal navy at the present time, we find that there are 
217 ships in actual commission. If fully manned according tc ‘he established 
scale of complements, each for the service for which she is emploped, the aggre- 

ate comploments of these 217 ships would be above 44,000, of which number 
30,300 may be called seamen, 7,200 marines, and 6,500 boys. But from the 
great scarcity of seamen, and the numerous desertions that hav taken place, 
ly the effective force of the navy does not amount to above 41,000 of all 
classer,--Some important ameliorations, as to discretionary punishments have 
been announced in an Admiralty circular; but we have no room to detail 


Obituary. 


Amwewra Opre.—The death of Amelia Opie, aged eighty-five, is one among 
the ag pemeaerd yoann es my tee y ro flight of Time, but the 
quality ular fame. , played by Mrs. Opie was not an 
ooseure oo : was first known tn her birthplace, Norwich, = the beautiful 
and accomplished daughter of Dr. Alderson, a physician of that cathedral town 
—and this at a time when Norwich other local celebrities besides her- 
self. Subsequently, as the second wife of the “‘ Cornish wonder,” 
Mrs. Opie, by her grace and her musical talents, drew a circle round her in 
London, only broken up by the untimely death of her husband the Painter, in 
+ This social reputation, too, was largely helped—nay, in the first in- 
stanee, perhaps, created—by the attention which Mrs. Opie excited and re- 
tained as a novelist. She was ht and prized as one of the women of genius 
of her time,—and the list then included Harriet Lee, Charlotte Smith, Madame 
D’Arblay, Mrs. Inchbald, the Porters, Lady Morgan, Miss Edgeworth, and Anne 
Radcliffe :—most of these pioneers, if not positive inventors in fiction,—who 
in Romance, historical and supernatural, in Domestic fiction, and ir the 

ational tale,—puths that the est men (as Sir Walter Scott bears witness 
us) were only too glad to follow further, when their tarn and time of ap 
the public came. Were they now published, Mrs. Opie’s ‘ Simple Tales,” 
“ Tales of the Heart,” her ‘* Father and Daughter” (the most popular, per- 
chaps, of her novels) would be thought to want both body and soul ;—to be poor 
as regards invention, slight in manner—unreal in sentimen they are so, 
af they be tried against the best writings by the Authors of “ The Admiral’s 
Daughter,” and “ Mary Barton,” and “ Jane Eyre.” In their day, however, 
they were cherished, aud wept over, as moving and truthful. They won for 
their authoress 2 Continental reputation ; and one of them, ‘* The Father and 
hter,” in its translated and dramatized form as the opera “‘ Aguese,” with 
Paét's expressive music (some of Paér’s best) and Am tti’s harrowing per- 
sonation of the principal character, will connect Amelia Opie’s name with 
Opera so long as the of Music shall be written. 
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In these pursuits, accomplishments and successes the girlhood, married life, 
and first years of widowhood of Amelia Me passed over. Then came a ch : 
strange, though not without its parallel in the hi of women of beauty, 
genius, and social success. She became tired of the world, its pomps, , 
and vanities,—and, attracted, it is believed, by the influence exercised over her 
mind by Mr. Joseph John Gurney, of Earlham, (the brother of Mrs. Fry, and 
one of the most learned and refined of Quakers,) Amelia Opie sought and ob- 
tained a membership in that sect, of which the ordinances admit neither music, 
nor tale-telling, nor the entrance of frivolous and imaginative gaiety in any 
form. When she repaired to London from Norwich, it was to the Friends’ 
yearly Meeting, or to the platform of some philanthropic sssembly,—on which 
the slave, the prisoner, or some other “ desolate and oppressed” creature was 
the magnet of attraction. What was more noticeable still by way of attesting 
the sincerity of a neophyte, Amelia Opie did her best to force her old self, the 
novelist, into her new uniform of staid silk bonnet and dove-coloured shawl. 
After having ceased for some years from imaginative creation, the newly- 
fledged Friend suddenly appeared as the authoress of “ Illustrations of Lying," 
—a work in which Fiction, by thought, word, or work, was whimsically de- 
nounced in a series of small fictions. This was followed by “‘ Detraction Dis- 
piayed,”—a second draught from the same fountain. But neither in the world 
she had quitted nor in the world she had entered were these hybrid attempts to 
reconcile ‘‘ old things with new” received with any extraordinary complacency. 
The fame of “ The Father and Daughter” and of the opera “ Agnese” could not 
be got rid of, could not be dyed drab,—and, for its sake, the worldly world of 

cs forgave the feebleness and unconscious disingenuousness of Amelia Opie's 
later attempts to reconcile callings, habits, and associations essentially and 
sternly irreconcileable.— Atheneum. 

Lorp FULLERTON.—We regret to state that this venerable judge and distin- 
— lawyer died on Saturday (the 3rd inst.), at his residence in this city. 

t is only about three weeks since his retirement from the bench (which he so 
long adorned) was announced. On Monday last he was seized with symptoms 
of British cholera, which it was hoped would yield to the treatment ; but on 
Thursday the aspect of matters became serious, and at a consultation of his me- 
dical advisers, we believe, little or no hope was entertained that he would rally, 
though he lingered until Saturday afternoon. Lord Fullerton came to the bar 
so far back as 1798, or five years after Sir Walter Scott. He was then in the 
23d year, having been born on the 15th of December, and consequently had at- 
tained his 78th year. After a practice of 30 years at the bar he was called to 
the bench, in 1828, through the instramentality of Sir Robert Peel, then Home 
Secre , and, we believe, on the earnest representation of the present Lord 
Justice Clerk, then Solicitor-General. Lord Fullerton well justified the choice. 
At the bar, and when he was surrounded b scone of eminent men—Erskine, 
Clerk, Cranstoun, Thomson, Moncrieff, Jeffrey, Cockburn, and, we may add, 
Keay, Jamieson, and Skene—some being his seniors and some his juniors, it 
will be recollected by many that Lord Fullerton was still deemed one of the 
soundest, most learned, and accomplished lawyers on the board, and, in the 
latter years of his practice, second as an authority in the feudal and higher 
branches of the law to none.— Caledonian Mercury. 


JamES EWwIne, Esq.—James Ewing, Esq., of Strathlinen, who died on Tues- 
day, the 29th ult., at his own residence in Glasgow, was the leading member of 
the well-known firm of James Ewing and Co., West India merchants. Like the 
majority of our merchant princes, he was the artificer of his own fortune. At 
the general election of 1832, consequent on the ing of the Reform-bill, Mr. 
Ewing was returned as one of the members for Glasgow. Up to that period Mr. 
Ewing was recognised as a member of the Conservative party, when he saw it 
to be his duty to make concession of his views, and took a more liberal stand in 
Se He was a man of considerable literary attainment, an enthusiastic 

ibliopole, and was honoured by having the degree of LL.D. conferred on him 
by the Senatus of the University of Glasgow. He was also a man of refined 
taste in high art, of which he was a generous patron. He evinced a lively in- 
terest in the advancement of native talent, and not a few owe their success in 
life to his generous interposition, when struggling with honourable poverty at 
the outset of their career. A considerable time ago Mr. Ewing retired from 
a life, but his interest in every philanthropic movement continued un- 

agging. 

Vicz-ApmiraL Dacrgs.—Vice-Admiral Dacres died at his seat, Catesfield, 
near Fareham, on Sunday, the 4th inst. He entered the navy in 1796, and saw 
a great deal of service until 1811, when he was appointed to the Guerriére, of 
48 guns. On the 19th of August, 1812, being on his way to Halifax, he encoun- 
tered and came to close action with the United States ship Constitution, of 56 
guns. The particulars are well known. After fighting for nearly an hour and 
three quarters, the Guerriére having lost fifteen men killed and sixty-three 
wounded, and being rendered quite ungovernable, with the loss of all her masts, 
was at length obliged to surrender in so shattered a condition, indeed, that on 
the following morning she was set on fire and blown up. The Consttcution's 
loss on that occasion amounted to seven killed and as many wounded. Among 
the badly wounded on board the Guerriére was Capt. Dacres himself, who re- 
ceived a musket ball in the back while standing on the starboard forecastle 
hammocks, animating his crew ; but who could not be prevailed upon to leave 
the deck. By the court-martial which afterwards assembled at Hajlifax to try 
Capt. Dacres for surrendering his ship to the enemy, he was honourably acquit- 
ted of all blame on account of her capture. His last employment was in 1845, 
when he was appointed commander-in-chief on the Cape of Good Hope station. 

Masor-GeneraL Gopwin.—This officer, who commanded ir the late expedi- 
tion against the Burmese, died at Simla,in Upper India. on the 26th Oct. Else- 
where it will be seen that he was nomina’ a K.C.B., and appointed to the 
command of the 20th Regt. of Foot, whilst the news of his death was on the way 
home. 


Lizvt.-Cotonst Nassirt, 60TH RirLes.—A correspondent of the Graham's 
Town Jowrnal farnishes the foliowing details of this melancholy event, in a let- 
ter dated King William’s-Town, October 4:— On Saturday last a fatal acci- 
dent occurred to Lieut.-Col. Nesbitt, 60th Rifles, the successor of Lieut.-Genl. 
Yorke in the command of British Caffraria. It would appear, from the imper- 
fect intelligence respecting this melancholy affair which has as yet reached us, 
that the colonel, in his capacity of commandant, had proceeded on a tour of in- 
spection of the posts in British Caffraria, accompanied by his aide-de-camp, Lt. 

llis, of his own regiment, and two orderlies of the 12th Lancers. After inspec- 
ting Fort White, and the new post in course of erection at Middle Drift, in the 
crossing of which no great difficulty was experienced, although the Keiskamma 
was high and running rapidly, the colonel proceeded vi@ Hobbs’s Dritt to Fort 
Cox. Hobbs’s Drift is about two miles from Fort Cox, where a company ot his 
own regiment was quartered. The drift was safely passed by Lieut. Ellis and 
the orderiies, though the river was greatly swollen. The colonel, unfortu- 
nately allowing his horse to take too low a course, where he could neither keep 
his footing nor hold up against the stream, was quickly carried from the saddle, 
and is sup d to have come in contact with a waggon and span of oxen, 
which had been just swept away by the flood. Every assistaace was rendered 
by Lieut. Ellis and the orderlies, who were directed to a spot about 300 yards 
distant from the drift by the cries of the colonel calling for assistance ; but such 
is the density of the bush in the neighbourhood that it was almost impossible to 
reach the bank in that direction. 


Mrs. Gzoreg H. Barrerr.—We regret to notice the death of this popular 
actress. She died at Buston on the 23rd inst., from an attack of brain fever, 
having performed at the Howard Athenzum, within a week of her decease. 
Her professional merits have been often discussed in these columns ; and we 
need only therefore say that the vacant place, left by her on the American 
stage, cannot very easily be filled. 


Ferre DE ITurBIpE.—Died, in Metamoros, on the night of the 19th Novem- 
ber, after five days’ iliness, of yellow fever, Felipe de Iturbide, aged thirty 
years. The deceased was a son of Augustin de lturbide, who was Emperor of 
Mexico in 1821. He was educated at St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, Md., and 
until about 1848 had been a resident of Philadelphia, where his family still re- 
side. His brothers are in the military and revenue service of Mexico. The de- 
ceased had been employed in the Mexican Boundary Commission since his re- 
turn to that country, and was acting as interpreter at the time of his death. 

At Bewdley, W. A. Roberts, Esq., formerly M.P. for that borough, aged 83.— 
At Chester, J. Coddington, Capt. R.E.—Recently, at Paris, aged 87, the Abbé 
Pignolet, former Curator of the Magazine Library, and one of the rare survivors 
of the old French Society.—Lt. Hackett, R.N., 20 years Governor of the County 
Gaol, Reading.—At Liverpool, a: 69, J. O. Bold, Esq.—At Desau, F. Schnei- 
der, the composer of the ‘* Last Judgment,” and of a large number of other mu- 
sical compositions.—Lt. Eborall, R.N., for many years oue ol the chief officers of 
the London and North-Western Railway—In London, Forbes Falconer, Esq., 
LL.D., a distinguished Oriental scholar.—At his residence, Higham, Suffolk, sir 
Charles Witham, Kt., Lt. in H.M. Navy.—At Sam ye pony 8 near Fareham, 
Hants, James Richard Davies, Hsq., Vice-Admiral of the .—Ellis Cunliffe 
Lister Kay, Esq.—The Rev. John Septimus Grover, late Vice-Provost of Eton 
College.—Suddenly, at Manchester, Mr. John Phillips, son of Alderman Phil- 
lips, of Old Trafford. Mr. Phillips bad recently returned trom a tour in Bgypt 
and other parts of the Bast, where be had been the fellow-traveller of Sir John 
Potter.—H. Foskett, Bsq., late of Tunbridge-wells, and formerly Captain in the 
15th Hussars.—At the Lodgings, Brasenose College, Oxford, the Rev. Richard 
Harrington, D D., Principal of the College. 


Music. 


Juuuren’s Concerts : Mr. Fry’s new Sympnony.—The laét series for 





the present season of these musical entertainments, which we have 80 of. ' wherein Colley Cibber and Peg Wofington figure, will claim notice next week, 


ten and so fully discussed in these columns, is at a close, and we must, 
with much regret, bid a farewell to M. Jullien and all his artists. The ad- 
vent of this great and efficient orchestra, the manner and style in which 
the concerts were gotten up, the novelty and variety presented at them, 


peal | 411 form an era in the musical history of this metropolis, which will long 


be gratefully remembered by all the true lovers of the divine art among 
us. M. Jullien has introduced to us a mass of Solo performers, all 
first masters on their respective instruments, whosc example will furnish 
matter for study and emuiation to our aspiring musical students ; he has 
in the performance of his many choice Quadrilles, Polkas, and Waltses, 
enriched our music-stands and added no little to our winter joys at this 
merry season of the year; he has familiarized the people geaerally with 
the classical works of the great masters, by the well chosen aad timely 








selections he occasionally introduced, from the Symphonies of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, &c. ; he has shown to young composers and ar- 
rangers what grand effects may be produced, by a judicious combination 
of even the most common-place material, provided the arranger be full 
familiar with all the resources of the orchestra, and all nw and : 
cial mediams of sound ; he has proved that a single arm, with judgment 
and energy, May as a conductor control the will of a hundred performers, 
by making, as it were, each performer a solo player for the nonce. Buthe 
has done more than all this ; he has laid aside some of therich and rare 
gems contained in his répertoire, to give a chance to American talent to 
be heard. What the Philharmonic and other local Societies refused to do 
—namely, to give our home-composers a hearing—M. Jullien, a stranger 
among us, but a cosmopolite in the cause of music, hasdone. And of 
these domestic productions, weshall endeavour tc say a few words. 

Mr. Wm. Henry Fry’s new Symphony, entitled Santa Claus, first de- 
mands our attention. It is a capital musical Christmas piece, written ex- 
pressly for M. Jullien’s orchestra and for the present occasion. We pre- 
snme that the composer claims for it no higher rank than that of a pidce 
d@’occasion, and as such it is exceedingly clever, rising occasionally above 
the standard of a mere time-serving production. Its principal fault is 
its great — Many effective points are spoiled by “too much che- 
rishing,”’ on the oa of Mr.Fry. This is the case with the Lullaby, which 
is well enough of itself, but is clung-to with a pertinacity that makes the 
auditor wearied of it. The same remark may apply to the night-scene, 
with the snow storm and the gliding of string-semitones. The effect pro- 
duced by the violins con sordini, and ‘':roughout the snow-storm scene, 
are excellent, though perhaps not quite legitimate; but with all due de- 
ference, we deny their entire originality. We do not for a moment wish 
to insinuate that the composer is wilfully guilty of the slighest plagarism ; 
but several of M. Juilien’s recent performances must have made a pecu- 
liarly strong impression on his mind.—The introductory slow movement 
is, we opine, the best portion of the Symphony, as far as good writing and 
scoring are concerned. This movement, the Scotch dance movement, and 
the adeste fideles when it is taken up by the whole orchestra, are the points 
which pleased us the most, and which we consider the most meritorious in 
the composition. But we regret to have to state, that there is not enough 
material in the rt ary | to occupy the space of half an hour in its per- 
formance.—Its style and formation are not of the high school of art ; bey 
are of a modern Italian or French pattern, devoid of the severe but effec- 
tive simplicity of Mozart or Beethoven. The Solo, Duo, and Trio parts 
for instruments, appear like Donizetti-ish vocal parts, and hence we sup- 
pose the critic of the Zyidune speaks of the Symphony as “ requiring Pa- 
ganinis for the violins, Bottesinis for the double bass, Wuilles for the cla- 
rionet, Lavignes for the hautboy, Reicherts for the flate.” 

But is a work like this tolive? Are Paganinis, Bottesinis, Wuilles, and 
Lavignes, to be found in evety orchestra? Beethoven, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, and others, wrote masterly Symphonies ; Sphor iseven uow furnish- 
ing us with such works as the “ Weihe der Téne”’ and the “ Seasons ;” but 
every respectable orchestra can play them, and the quality of their per- 
formance depends solely on the ability of the conductor, and the number 
of instruments employed. What is to become of this Symphony, when 
there is no Wuille with his Saxophone, no Koenig with his Cornet, no 
Bottesini with his wondrous double Bass? The Tribune critic himself 
seems to imply that an effective performance, under such ciroumstances, 
would seem impossible. 

We have made the above crude remarks, upon a single hearing of the 
Symphony. We mny have more to say about it, if we shorld hear it 
again. It is a production which demands our attention for more reasons 
than one. Itis American ; it is home-made, and therefore entitled to a 
fair hearing and to lenient judgment ; itis produced by a foreign orches- 
tra and under the conductorship of one of the greatest of orchestra lea- 
ders ; and although it cannot be called a first class work, yet its merits 
are — enough to command our respect and attention. 

A long printed Synopsis of Mr. Fry’s Symphony has been furnished to 
the audiences, detailing not only the plot, but all the minutie of the 
work. We are well aware that this practice has been much followed of 
late, and at many of the great musical festivals on either side of the At- 
lantic. Mons. J ullien, or the maker-up of his Programmes, seems al- 
ly fond of this practice, and on every one of his bills we are treated to a 
full and elaborate description of what is meant to be expressed in the 
‘Great Exhibition Quadrille,” in the “ Destruction of Pompeii,” or inthe © 
“ American Quadrille.” This practice may do for puffing purposes, but 
we hold it as derogatory to the cause of art. It seems like an inscription 
underneath a pointine, telmaien the beholder “this isa horse.” Ifthe 
Symphony be a music-picture, pray let the listener’s intelligeace furnish 
him with the description. If he cannot discern it, the picture is defeo- 
tive. 





Drama. 


- Tas Broapway—The “ patrons of the drama’’—as they are amusingly dub- 
bed by the Lessee, in one of his advertisements—have rallied to the invitation, 
and are flocking in crowds to the revival of “‘ The Cataract of the Ganges.”— 
This showy spectacle is in fact admirably adapted for a hit, its scenes and ac- 
cessories being brilliant and effective, and its dialogue being of such clap-trap 
order that he who runs may read, whilst the gods in the upper gallery conceive 
themselves to be in the very temple of high Art.—Though many years have 
elapsed since the piece had a triumphant run at the Park Theatre, we scarcely 
feel called upon to indulge our “ patrons” with a sketch of the plot. Its akas, 
which is “ The Rajah’s Daughter,” sufficiently indicates the whereabouts and 
the personages, the chief of the latter being a Brahmin 4 /a Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan, and a waggish Jack-Robinson of a servant in attendance on an Eng- 
lish officer. To tell the truth, we laughed consumedly over the serious portions 
of the play —far more heartily than we sometimes do at a Comedy—for there 
was in its language, in the style of its rendering, and in the manner of its re- 
ception, an exquisite and unintended caricature of the Legitimate, as we are 
sometimes forced to see it. We confess to having been deliciously tickled by 
the high-flown words, the dignified action, and all the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of the stage; although it may be right to add our belief that few of our 
readers would have participated in our seneations. Perhaps it was that our re 
collections would go back to Mr. Bourcicault’s picture of the Athenian audience, 
witnessing with solemn wonder the majestic mysteries of the carly Greek Dra- 
ma; and that we could not but laugh, looking on this and reflecting on that, at 
the arrogant assumption of us moderns who pretend to so large an advance in 
Civilization! Perhaps—but this speculation is superfluous, being altogether 
personal. The illustrations of this modern drama are better worth a line or 
two of comment, for when we say that the actors and actresses played down to 
the literary merit of the piece, we have said all respecting them that is requisite. 

Those ‘“‘ many thousand dollars,” to which we lately alluded, have een expen- 
ded then to some purpose ; and though we cannot, with the dry-goods’ accuracy 
of judgment, tell how many yards of silk and stuff and velvet have been appro- 
priated for dresses and decorations, we can safely say that a lavish display of 
them has been made. Mr. Heister, too, and his Assistants have shown consider. 
able skill and taste in the scenery.—The approach of a long military and civic 
procession, entering at the back of the stage, up an inclined plane, was singu- 
larly effective, not forgetting the handful of cavalry and the triumphal car drawn 
by half-a-deaen live horses, all well up to the Astleian standard of excellence. 
The “ terrific” cataract that crowned the whole, with its spatter-dash of real 
water, was not the most startling thing of the piece, albeit the horse that car- 
ried a fair rider up its face performed his part to admiration, as, for that mat- 
ter, did the Amazon herself who, for the nonce, adopted the costume and took 
the place of the heroine.—In conclusion, ‘‘ The Rajah’s Daughter” is just ex- 
actly what it was expected to be, and will probably be a source of attraction for 
some time to come. So may it be. 

Of Burron’s and WALLAcK’s we have little or nothing to say, At the for- 
mer, a ew piece imported from London, under the title of “* Masks and Faces,” 


especially as another London débutante, a Miss Mitchell, plays the heroine 
therein.—Miss Agnes Robertson loses nothing of her well-deserved popularity, 
in the part of Milly, in’ the revived ‘‘ Maid with the Milking Pail.”—A trifle, 
under the name of “ Black and White,” and intended to ridicule the adventures 
of the authoress of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” has met with small suocess.—At the 
latter house (we mean Wallack’s, not the Cabin), a Christmas and local pees, 
“Qld Time and New Time,” is not destined to longevity. ‘“ The Game of Life 

has still been running ; but novelties are the order of the day, and are under- 
lined, though beyond a two-act comedy, ws are ignorant of whas is in store for us. 


A new Comedy in five acts, by Mr. Stirling Coyne, has been- produced at the 
Haymarket, London ; but as several of the friendly critics wind up their eulo- 
giums with a hint that the characters are all old stage acquaintaaces, we can't 
make up our minds to present them formally to our readers. 
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New Books. 


CLovexnoox. Seconp Series, By Alice Carey. New York. Redfield.-- 
Since the publication of ber first volume of sketches, which we briefly no- 
ticed, about two years ago, Miss Carey has grown considerably as a writer ; 
and her present work is worthy of a more extended notice than we have 
wpace for. To much freshness and simplicity it unites a perfect knowledge 
of certain phases of back-country life, within doors and without. We in- 
cline to think indeed, that it is the best book of the kind yet written in 
America. Had it but a little more grace and style in its composition, it | 
would have been quite a formidable rival to “ Our Village” : as it is, it | 
will bear reading immediately after that charming collection of rural epi- 
sodes, which we take to be no mean praise. In many respects it isa great 
advance on Miss Carey’s early book of the same name : it is more hopeful 
and truthful, not nearly so many of its personages dying of broken hearts. 
One can read it under the belief that it is a bond fide description of an ac- 
taal neighbourhood. The men, women, and children, are such as we our- 
selves remember to have seen in other parts of this country, types of classes 
in rural districts the world over ; and their conversation, even when most 
common-place, is graphic and true to nature, and full of individuality and 
humour. There sketches of character here and there that are really ad- 
mirable ; a few happy touches, and the portraits stand before us, done to 
the life. 


History or rae*Crry or New York. By David J. Valentine. New 
York. Putnam.—A handsome octavo volume. well stored with fac-similes 
of olden views, plans and maps, and generally full of most interesting in- 
formation for those who care to trace the rise and progress of this remark- 
able city, or for those, still more, whose parentage identifies them with 
the stalwart Dutchmen, its founders. Tbe author’s name is a familiar one, 
as Clerk of the Common Council, that august body which for so long a pe- 
riod has been the target for popular vituperation. It is agreeable to find 
that some “ good thiag can come out’’ of it. 


Summary or rue Art or War. By Baron de Jomini. Iid—Major 
Winship and Major McLean of the U.S. Army have rendered a decided 
service to their countrymen in translating this celebrated work from the 
Otiginal in French ; for, although the system of military education pur- 
sued at West Point is excelled by none in the world and in few instances 
equalled, there are thousands of uniformed officers in the Militia, who 
might advantageously take lessons in the “ Art’? which they have adopted 
as their own. Drills, parades, and reviews, are but the A. B.C.; and 
those who direct must learn the higher branches, embraced in Strategy, 
Tactics, and other subdivisions too numerous to mention, but which are 
here scientifically treated of. 

It would go beyond even the assurance of a professed critic, to pass 
judgment on the professional value of the Baron’s labours ; but their re- 
pute belies them, if they be not full of useful instructions. The more ge- 
neral reader will we think agree with us, that there is something infinitely 
naive in the sublime contempt with which the experienced soldier looks 
down upon civilization and civic life. Being, however, an aide-de-camp 
to the Emperor of all the Russias, this complete subordination, on the au- 
thor’s part, of every thing non-military is no more than might have been 
expected. As a specimen, we quote a few remarks on the subject of “ De- 


scents,’’ and invite a smile at the Baron’s grave regrets. 

Since the invention of cannon, the too celebrated Armada of Philip II was 
the only colossal enterprise until that which Napoleon formed against England 
in 1803. All the other expeditions beyond the sea were & al operations ; 
those of Charles V, and of Sebastian of Portugal, upon the Coast of Africa ; se- 
veral descents, like those of the French upon the United States of America, upon 
Egypt and St. Domingo ; those of the English upon Egypt, Holland, Copenha- 

n, Antwerp, Philadelphia, all enter into the same category. 1 do not speak of 

project of Hoche against Ireland, for it did not succeed, and shows all the 
difficulty of these kinds of enterprise. ’ ; 

The large armies which the great States keep up at this day, does not admit of 
their being attacked by descents of thirty or forty thousand men. We can then 
only form similar enterprises against secondary States, for it is very difficult to 
euberk a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand men, with the immense 
equipment of artillery, munitions, cavalry, &c. / 

Meanwhile, we have been on the point of seeing resolved in our day this im- 
mense problem of grand descents, if it be true that Napoleon ever really enter- 
tained the serious project of transporting his hundred and sixty thousand vete- 
rans from Boulogne into the busom of the British Islands ; unfortunately the 
non-execution of that colossal project has left an impenetrable veil over this 
grave question. Ste. 

It was not impossible to unite fifty French vessels-of-the-line in La Manche, 
deceiving the English ; this réunion was on the eve of being effected, hence it 
was not then impossible, if the wind favoured the enterprise, for the flotilla to 
pass in two days, and to effect the debarkation. But what would have become 
of the army if a gale of wind dispersed the fleet of war vessels, and if the En- 
glish, returned in force in La Manche, defeated it or constrained it to regain its 
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Posterity will regret, for the sake of the example to ages to come, that this 
immense enterprise had not been brought to a close, or at least attempted. 
Doubtless many a brave man would have perished in it ; but have not these 
brave men been less usefully destroyed on the plains of Suabia, of Moravia, of 
Castile, in the mountains of Portugal, or in the forests of Lithuania? What mor- 
tal would not be glorified for contributing to the decision of the greatest cause 
that has ever been debated between two great nations? At least will our poste- 
rity find, in the preparations which were made for this descent, one of the most 
important lessons which this memorable age has furnished for the study of mi- 
litary men and statesmen. The labours of every kind performed on the coasts 
of France from 1803 to 1805, will be one of the most extraordinary monuments 
of the activity, foresight and skill of Napoleon ; they cannot be too highly com- 
mended for the study of young military men. 

The writer’s inconsistency in doubting whether Napoleon really conceived 
this project, whilst in the same breath he speaks of it as a settled plan— 
this we need not attempt to reconcile.—So far as we can judge, without 
comparison with the original, we should say that the translation is very 
elose. It is too much so, here and there, as is seen in the use of words or 
phrases for which an English synonym or paraphrase might better have 
been sought. 

History or rae Constirvuent AsseMBLyY (1789.) By 4. de Lamartine. 
London, Vizetelly § Co.—A new historical, and we may add romantic, 
work by this distinguished author naturally excites much attention. A 
translation of it has appeared in London, before the original itself. It is 
thus criticised in the Spectator of the 10th inst. 

The first volume of this history of the Constituent Assembly is not equal 

Lamartine’s previous works on the modern ge f of France. Part of 
its inferiority may be owing to the inferior nature of the subject for histo- 
rical narration. The taking of the Bastile, with which the volume closes, 
is as yet the only real action in the whole narrative ; and that is distin- 
guished by ferocity and blood on the side of the people, melodramatic 
weakness and indecision on the part of the Governor and Court, so that 
an event striking in itself rather produces disgust in the reader than ex- 
cites interest. The previous story is little more than introductory : the 
Assembly has done nothing ; the Court has less intrigued than tried to in- 
trigue, and exposed its incapacity. Occurrences of the nature of 
sions or ceremonies are exhibited at too greatlength. Things not without 
interest in themselves occupy a space inappropriate to history,—as the af- 
fair of the diamond necklace, of which a report is given that might stand 
in a book of “celebrated trials.’’ Mirabeau is introduced by a biography 
exceedingly well done, but on too large a scale, for it occupies 
of the volume. Other characters are presented according to the custom 
of this writer, but not always with his usual success. The King and Queen 
have been exhausted al ; there was little more to be said about them. 
Necker is unduly lowered, less in the absolute estimate than in the appa- 
rent determination to depreciate. In fine, the book wants matter in 
portion to its length ; the author having fixed his scale upon that of his 
previous works. 

His new opinions (for M. de Lamartine was originally a hot Royalist) 
are also a drawback, accompanied as they are by his countrymen's tenden- 
oy to theorize. He opens his book by tracing the French Revolution to 
the revival of printing : he might better have gone back to the intermix- 
ture of Gaul and Frank, which produced the blood or race of Frenchmen. 
His characteristic of the philosophy. of the eighteenth century, and its ten- 
dency in forming the mind of the more moderate Revolutionists, is true. 
But the spirit of a refined Republicanism, that slighted, in the abstract, 





kings aad nobility, were equally prevalent in this country,—as may be 
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read in Chesterfield, and above all in Pope ; traced in old Whig doctrines ; 
and embodied in the ‘*Calves-head Club.” The different results in the 
two countries is to be traced in the early and solid germs of English free- 
dom ; the existence of different classes with various rights and privileges 
in fact or in opinion ; and above all, the practical character of the Eng- 
lish mind, which in the main applies itself to the remedy of actual evils, 
while the impulsive and theoretical Frenchman aims at establishing per- 
fection all at once. This feeling, in common with his countrymen in ge- 
neral if they are not “ Divine right’? men, induces M. de Lamartine to 
praise more in the aims of the Revolutionists and the Revolution itself 
than English 1eaders will agree with—as the passion for equality, the 
union of the three orders in one assembly ; for the union rendered gesta- 
tion and deliberation impossible, as the passion for equality has rendered 
submission impracticable in France to anything which any person disap- 
proves of unless he is forced to submit. it is probable, indeed, that the 
existence of separate chambers would have ended in selfish and factious 
delays, such as have more or less characterized all the legislative assem- 
blies in France from the Restoration to the Republic of 1848 ; finally ren- 
dering government impracticable, and bringing representotive institutions 
irto contempt. The question of two Assemblies could, however, huve been 
better tried in 1789 with the power of the Crown ostensibly intact, and 
all the traditionary authority of magisiracy and nobility yet unshaken in 
the estimation of many, than when all these had been overthrown. 

With all these blots, the book is a clever affair. The author overdoes 
his work ; but it is very well overdone. He indicates, though sometimes 
too allusively, the philosophical speculations and their influence on the 
French mind, together with the Provincial disturbances and Parliamen- 
tary contentions with the Crown, tbat prepared the public for the Revo- 
lution and its oat»reak, as wel! as trained its leading actors. His sketch 
of Mirabeau’s life and nature, though indulgent to that powerfal but un- 
principled demagogue, is the best account of him that we haveseen. Once 
get over the minute treatment of certain subjects, and the narrative may 
be commended for its clear and artistic arrangement, the amplitude and 
vivacity of the descriptions. Sometimes,—as in the scenes at Versailles, 
where the timorous King and the contemptible Court tried to frighten the 
audacious Assembly headed by Mirabeau,—tbe fulness is appropriate. In 
other cases, it is rather the ability of a journalist than the graphic power 
of an historian that is employed. 


The Atheneum puffs this new work, artfully dodging its main fault, 
which is its tendency to violate truth, for the sake of effect. The Leader, 
on the other hand, is severe to a degree, and seems to take equal pains to 
dodge its merits. We shall probable make some extracts hereafter. 


Srerecnes or THE Riegut Hon. T. B. Macactay, M. P. Edited by 
Himself. London. Longman & Co.--This volume, as the public knows, 
might never have appeared, if an edition of Mr. Macaulay’s speeches had 
not been issued professedly by special license, really without the consent 
of their author, and so carelessly, inaccurately, and ignorantly printed as 
to make the deliverer of them ridiculous in the eyes of any educated man 
who should believe that he actually so uttered them. 

I could fill a volume with instances of the injustice with which I have been 
treated. But I will confine myself to a single speech, the speech on the Dis- 
senters’ Chapels Bill. I have selected that speech, not because Mr. Vizetelly’s 
version of that speech is worse than his versions of thirty or forty other speeches, 
but because | have before me a report of that speech which an honest and dili- 
gent editor would have thought it his first duty to consult. The report of which 
| speak was published by the Unitaman Dissenters, who were naturally desir- 
ous that there should be an accurate record of what had passed in a debate 
deeply interesting to them. It was not corrected by me: but it generally, 
though not uniformly, exhibits with fidelity the substance of what I said. 

Mr. Vizetelly makes me say that the principle of our Statutes of Limitation 
was to be found in the legislation of the Mexicans and Peruvians. Thatis a 
matter about which, as I know nothing, | certainly said nothing. Neither in 
The Times nor in the Unitarian report is there anything about Mexico or Pern. 

Mr. Vizetelly next makes me say that the principle of limitation is found 
** amongst the Pandects of the Benares.”” Did my editor believe that I uttered 
these words, and that the House of Commons listened patiently to them? If he 
did, what must be thought of his understanding? If fe did not, was it the part 
of an honest man to publish such gibberish as mine? The most charitable wn 
position which I therefore gladly adopt, is that Mr. Vizetelly saw nothing a 
surd in the expression which he has attributed to me. ‘The Benares he proba- 
bly supposes to be some Oriental nation. What he supposes their Pandects to 
be I shall not presume to guess. If he had examined The Times, he would 
have found no trace of the passage. The reporter, probably, did not catch what 
I said, and being more veracious than Mr. Vizetelly, did not choose to ascribe 
to me what I did not say. If Mr. Vizetelly had consulted the Unitarian report, 
he would have seen that I spoke of the Pundits of Benares; and he might, with- 
out any very long or costly research, have learned where Benares 1s, and what 
a Pundit is, 

Mr. Vizetelly then represents me as giving the House of Commons some very 
extraordinary information about both the Calvinistic and the Armenian Metho- 
dists. He makes me say that Whitfield held and taught that the connection be- 
tween Church and State was sinful. Whitfield never held or taught any such 
thing; nor was I so grossly ignorant of the life and character of that remark- 
able man as to impute to him a doctrine which he would have abhorred. Here 
again, both in The Times and the Unitarian report, the substance of what I 
said is correctly given. 

Mr. Vizetelly proceeds to put into my mouth a curious account of the polity 
of the Wesleyan Methodists. He makes me say that after John Wesley's death, 
“« the feeling in favour of the lay administration of the Sacrament became very 
strong and very general; a Conference was applied for, was constituted, and 
after some discussion it was determined that the request should be granted.” 
Such folly could have been uttered only by a person profoundly ignorant of the 
history of Methodism. Certainly nothing of the sort was ever uttered by me; 
and nothing of the sort will be found either in The Times or in the Unitarian 


report. 

Mir. Vixetelly-makes me say that the Great Charter recognises the principle 
of limitation, a thing which everybody who has read the Great Charter knows 
not to be true. He makes me ary an utterly false history of Lord Nottingham’s 
Occasional Conformity Bill. But I will not weary my readers by Proceeding 
further. These samples will probably be thought sufficient. They all lie within 
a compass ofseven or eight pages. It will be obsorved that all the faults which 
I have pointed out are grave faults of substance. Slighter faults of substance 
are nuinerous. As to faults of syntax and of style, hardly one sentence in a han- 
dred is free from them. 

I cannot permit myself to be exhibited, in this ridiculous and degrading man- 
ner, for the profits of an unprincipled man. I therefore unwillingly, and in mere 
self-defence, give this volume to the public. 

How unwillingly Mr. Macaulay turned aside from the*continuation of 
his History, a work which he describes as the business and the pleasure 
of his life, to superintend this publication, it is easy to conceive. Re- 
moved as he now is from the heats of political encounter, how unwillingly 
he has consented to revive the bitterness of those days of conflict, and fix 
the fleeting records of faults and mistakes which (as in the case of Peel) 
were afterwards mach more than redeemed by great virtues, great sacri- 
fices, and great services’’--all men, whether or not engaged in public life, 
will understand. But we cannot say we are sorry that the task has been 
performed, much as we regret the rade, shameful, and quite indefensible 
manner in which it has been imposed. 

The author of these Speeches has exercised no inconsiderable influence 
u the course of events in our own time. He has in some degree made 
history as well as written it, and such an outline of his past career as this 
work contains has in it an importance which will not be overlooked. In 
more ways than one it is important. It is not only a faithful transcript, 
so far as it goes, of the political career of a most eminent man, and a vo- 
lume fall of true and liberal thoughts expressed with a noble eloquence, 
but it is also a fragment of the History of Party. Mr. Macaulay has been 
throughout his whole career one of the most brilliant and thoughtful ex- 
ponents of Whig policy. He has been, as we think he said on one occa- 
sion, firstan Englishman and then a Whig. For ourselves we have too 
often had to find fault with the Whigs. Too often the necessity has arisen 
brought about by accidents connected with Whiggism, when it was im- 
possible to speak well of it. But is there any Tory or any Radical 
amongst us, working fairly with his party, whose public speeches, extend- 
ing over twenty years, would run so completely in accord with the ap- 
proved interests of this country, and would in themselves be so perfect an 
elucidation of the progress it has made—as these of Mr. Macaulay? In 
the whole of the early speeches we find the orator, as a foremast man 
among the Whigs, of necessity also a foremost man in the exposure of po- 
litical fallacies which the lapse of a score of years has utterly dispelled, 
and claiming for the Engiish people, against the inch by inch resistance 
of the Tories, privileges that are now as natural, wholesome, and indis- 

le to them as the air they breathe. 

A book like this, in short, carries us vividly back into the life of the 
past, and compels us at once to admit how essential not only to the pro- 

s but the safety of the country have been the measures which consti- 
tated the main objects of Whig licy during the last twenty years. Let 
us revert to the time when Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, even 
a great part of London, had no representatives in parliament. and the 
House of Commons held a position in the public esteem which it is now 
almost impossible to understand. The nonsense then uttered by the To- 
ries can at last be estimated on all sides at its true value. 

Upon the middle ground of justice we find Mr. Macaulay engaged not 
only in battle against such errors of the Tories, now dead and effete, but 
against fallacies of another class, the Repeal and Chartist agitations. We 
are even carried back to the time when the training of skilled surgeons by 








a licensed practise of dissection was held large numbers to be # griev- 
ance of the poor! When a cause is once Bor as right by all y 
it is not eaty to comprehend the temper in which it could have at 
any time contested. It is most difficult, therefore, to our thoughts - 
back to the days of that dispute on the Anatomy Bill, and yet, now that. 
twenty years’ experience has fully exposed the folly with ourselves, we 
may see the Americans stil! refusing to allow anatomy to be studied by 
their surgeons in the only safe or effectnal manner. 
_ Nor let us imagine that all the questions here discussed have as yet been 
jadicially and finally decided even among ourselves. There are follies 
more incomprehensible and senseless even than the refusal of dissection, 
which still thrive upon @ large measure of support. There is the Irish 
Church, for instance. The day must come when Mr. Macaulay’s later 
speeches will be read as we now read those delivered in bis earlier life, 
and men will wonder at the energy that was used, and the dexterity and 
firmness that were required, in the effort to compel acknowledgment of 
truths in themselves of the simplest kind. It is humiliating indeed to 
read these masterly arguments, and remember that on this miserable Irish 
Chureh question, and the Maynooth question that started out of it, have 
been Copies oe — ay te national cries, and that for opinions 
record r. Macaula j 
of Edinburgh, y himself was once rejected by his constituents 

We may, and doubtless shall, continue to quarrel with the Whigs on 
the details of particular questions ; but, whoever will may read, in this 
book, how foremost the leaders in that party have been in every reform 
that has been achieved in our time, how much they have done for human 
freedom and happiness, and to what degree the present peaceful state of 
the country is to be traced to the removal of old causes of violent irri- 
tation, in each separate case maintained and contended for most stoutly by 
the Tories. Here too may be read expositions, so thoughtful and so mas- 
terly, of fallacies still current, that the vplume itself can hardly fail to as- 
sist in hastening the day when all that is truth in it shall have prevailed. 
For we believe that day is surely to come, and that few indeed will then 
be the pages of Mr. Macaulay’s Speeches not accepted as sound sense and 
the enduring truth by all parties in this nation. —Eaaminer. 

We have made room for the above, notwithstanding the lengthened no- 
tice of Macaulay’s Speeches that appeared in the Albion of Feb. 12, be- 
cause the present remarks do not go over the same ground. 





LITERARY AND ARTISTIC ITEMS. 


Hoxovr ro Lirerature aNp THe Arts.—The King of Bavaria, on the 
occasion of the anniversary of his birth, has created a new order of chival- 
ry, the insignia of which will be awarded to men distinguished in sciences 
and fine arts. It is called the order of Maximilian IJ. The decoration is 
composed of a Gothic cross in gold, enameiled in dark blue, with a white 
edge. It is surrounded by a garland of laurel and oak, and surmounted 
by @ royal crown ; at each of the corners are four rays, and in the centre 
in a crowned escutcheon is the efligy of the King, with the motto “ Max- 
imilian II, King of Bavaria.” On the other side is the symbol of the branch 
of science or of the fine arts to which the recipient belongs, whether he 
be a savant, or a poet,or an artist, The first of these symbols consists of 
an ow! holding a roll in his claws ; the other, Pegasus. Below is written 
28th November, 1853 (the date of the foundation of the order), and the 
words, “ Section of the Sciences,” or “ Section of the Fine Arts.” This 
cross is worn suspended to a dark blue ribbon, with a white edge. The 
King has already named forty chevaliers of the order, taken from the 
most distinguished men which Germany possesses in science, letters, and 
the arts, without regard to nationality or religion. In the numberis M. 
Meyerbeer, a 


Secret Yearnines.—Statesmen and Judges, if they give their graver 
hours to the cares of State and quibbles of law, exhibit a growing 
sition to reward themselves for the sacrifice, by a secret devotion to the 
Muses. An announcement from Berlin informs us that William von Hum- 
boldt has lett behind him a collection of Sonnets—352 in number,—dicta- 
ted by the deceased philosopher and minister at Tejel. They are just out 
ofthe press. How Fox yearned to give up politics and devote his last 
years to literature is well known. Lord Holland sought the shady walks 
of letters. Mr. Macaulay tells us in a book just published,—his * Collec- 
ted and Revised Speeches,””—that his “ History” is henceforth “ the plea- 
sure and the business of his life.” Lord Brougham is said to be giving up 
the last years of a most active life to writings of various kinds ; we 
are given te understand that one of the most eminent of living Judges 
has composed a number of Sonnets, which, after the example of William 
von Humboldt, he designs to have published after events have put it out 
of the power of the literary critic to beard the Judge in hisermine. Of 
these last-named works, we may add that literary rumour speaks in the 
highest praise.—theneum. 

Atrert Suiru.—Mr. Albert Smith, whose seizure and appropriation of 
Mont Blanc as a personal estate, the public of Chamouni and Londor ap- 
pear to have come to consider in the light of an accomplished fact, has 
made adash at the lakes and valleys of Switzerland as well. as at its 
crowning peak. We shall see with what success. The entertainment has 
received in its greater variety of feature an additional attraction. Most 
of the new pictures are pretty and effective,—tbe concluding scene, a 
view of the Lago Maggiore, with views of the Isoia Bella and other 
islands, is quite charming. Mr. William Beverley isthe artist. The in- 
terior of the hall is also changed for the better :—being arranged as the 
exterior ofa Swiss village, with balconies, carvings, flowers, rocks, shrubs, 
and fish, The whole is exceedingly tasteful and picturesque. Of the ease 
and bumour with which Mr. Albert Smith harmonizes his several materi- 
als of song, scenery and adventure, we need not speak again. 


rs — 

Ruskin THE Boip.—Of Mr. Ruskin, who has been lecturing in Edin- 
burgh, the Glasgow Commonwealth says :—‘ Mr. Ruskin, who is said to 
dress quite in a clerical fashion, and who almost intones bis lectures, hae 
been holding forth in Edinburgh against Greek architecture, and on the 
favourite themes of Turner and the pre-Raphaelites. His condemnation 
of the Greek architecture was, especially when we consider that he spoke 
in Edinburgh, bold and unsparingly severe.” 


Vicror Huco’s Pumuirrics.—There is nothing so monotonous as philip- 
pics ; even praise, of which we quickly tire, does not so weary us as 
abuse, thanks to the real kindness of human nature. Hence we conceive 
that Victor Hugo has committed an enormous mistake in his recent work, 
Chitiments. It isa thick volume of poems, fiery with pe oy ter- 
rible in sarcasm, copious in contempt, vehement in allegation directed 
against Louis Napoleon and his accomplices. Victor Hugo is a wri- 
ter and a good hater ; but his hate is verbose. He thunders, but he than- 
ders too much and too loud. Why the very cannoneers will sleep upon 
their guns, wearied with the iteration of flashing wrath, and terrible boom- 
ings ; and if any reader keeps awake throughout Victor Hago’s cannon- 
ade, he must have a more ingenious restlessness of hate, or a more rave- 
nous appetite for rhyme than ordinary men can boast. Chdtiments bas 
all Victor Hugo’s well known force of epigram. antithesis and imagery, 
and all his well known weakness of the same. It is glittering—and tire- 
some : indignant--and tiresome : remorseless—and tiresome. What a 
strange place it will occupy in the ages of future generations among the 
poetical works of the author of Les Orientales '!— Leader. 

Coryriaut-TransLations—" Uncie Tom.’’--In the District Court sit- 
ting in Philadelphia, on Saturday last, Judge Grier delivered an opinion. 
in sprateee to an application by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe torestrain 
F. W. Thomas from publishing a German traoslation of “ Uncle Tem’s- 
Cabin,” Mrs. Stowe alleging that it was an infringement of her copyright. 
The Judge contended that a translation from one language into 
was no ion upon the right of copy, and those were 
pirates upon the property vested in agg A 5 who print or pu co- 
pies of another’s book without license. The Judge says that Uncle Tom 
and T , the creations of the geniusand imagination of Mrs. Stowe, are 
as much public property as Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, and may be 
used and abused by translators, imitators, playrights, and te, with as 
much freedom as they would the English translation of Holy Bible. 
He says a translation may be called a transcript: or copy of her te, 
but in no sense can it be called a copy of her book. Mrs. Stowe’s bill was 
therefore dismissed, and the lady required to pay the costs-——V. Y. He- 
raid. -- 

Dumas—-RacueL—Lixp.— Dumas’ comedy, La Jeunesse de Louis XV., 
has met the fate of its predecessor; it has been interdicted by the Censor. 
He has offered to write La Jeunesse de Lauzun in the course of a day or 
two !__-Mdlle. Rachel has dated, not a decree fromMoscow, but from St. 
Petersburg, her resignation of the Théatre Francais. She renounces the 
French scene. From Russia it is again ramoured that she will come te 
the United States—Jenny Lind has sung again in public at Dresden 
and the journals are again loud in her praise. 

—__~»——_———_ 


Pervvian Guano; THE SuppLy.—We have been favoured with copies 
of the following despatches, forwarded to the Admiralty by the Admira! 
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commanding in the Pacific, containing most interesting and important in- | 
formation relative to the quantity of guano pre: Argel the Chincha 
Islands. It will be seen that the quantity stated to be still available is 
considerably under that given in the news brought by the Pacific mail 
just eal The quantity estimated from the examination made by the 
commander-in-chiefin the Pacific is 8,600,000 tons; while the accounts 
brought by the mail state the present stock to be 25,000,000. Admiral 
Moresby however, states, as the result of his data, in which he says he has 
confidence, that the islands will be exhausted of the guano tkat would pay 
freight, or be saleable in the English market, in eight or nine years.— 
Great credit is due to Admiral Moresby for the valuable information thus 
conveyed to the government.—London Shipping Gazette, Dec. 6. 


We omit the correspondence to which allusion is made above; but in- 
vite attention to the subjoined account of an interview with Lord Cla- 
rendon, by which it seems that the Eastern Question Joes not exclusively 
absorb his Lordship’s mind. 


On Saturday afternoon, Dec. 10th, a deputation from the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, waited, by appointment, on the 
Kari of Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, at the noble 
earl’s official residence in Downing street. The deputation consisied of 
Mr. Pusey, the President of the society, and Lord Berners, the Duke of 
Richmond being unavoidably prevented accompanying them. After al- 
a the circumstances under which the supply of guano was at pre- 
sent furnished by the Peruvian government, tae exorbitant price 
charged to the English consumer for the article, the deputation handed to 
the noble secretary a memorial from the Council of the Royal Agriculta- 
ral Society, to the effect that, being deeply sensible of the hardships in- 
flicted on the British farmer by the excessive price of Peruvian guano, 

trusted that the endeavours of her Majesty’s government would be 
directed towards the reductivn of the cost of this important manure. 

In the course of the interview the Earl of Clarendon entered fully into 
the question, which he assured the deputation bad not failed to engage a 
large share of his attention. In addition to the report which had been 
lately received from Admiral Moresby, with regard to the extent of the 
supply of guano in Pera, it was intended by the government to institute 
immediate inquiries with the view of ascertaining the exact state of facts. 
and also as to obtaining supplies of nitrate of soda from the Mexican ter- 
ritories, which was understood to possess properties that rendered it equi- 
valent in value, as a manure, to guano itself. It likewise appeared that 
many thousand tons of fish were now annually thrown away as offal in 
Newfoundland, which might easily be converted into a rich and fertilising 
manure. To this also bis attention should be directed, and the fullest in- 
quiries made upon the subject. The noble earl concluded by giving an 
assurance that her Majesty’s government would relax no effort for the pur- 
pose of inducing the Peruvian —— to consider the question, and 
endeavouring to secure to the English farmer a larger and cheaper sup- 
ply of this powerful element in the cultivation and improvement of the 
vo. or of some other foreign manures equal to guano in utility and value. 
—The deputation then retired. 

A new deposit of guano is said to have been discovered ia the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

Tur Loyat Soiprer.—Sergeant Field, of the 11th Hussars, appeared 
before the magistrates at College-street Police-office, Dublin, on Wednes- 
day, to answer the complaint of a Mr. Keary, a dentist, for an assault ; 
the charge being that the sergeant had twitched off the complainant’s hat 
in the theatre after he had refused to remove it himself, while the anthem 
of “ God save the Queen” was being performed. The policeman on duty 
in the theatre at the time refused to take the charge against the sergeant, 
and Colonel Brown, Police Commissioner, attended for the. purpose of 
stating that the man had done his duty on the occasion. A sergeant- 
major of the same regiment, who had accompanied the defendant, ob- 
served that they were bound by their oath not alone to protect the life of 
the Queen, but likewise to defend her crown, her honour, and her dignity, 
from the assaults ofallenemies. They conceived that remaining on the 
seat and retaining the hat oa during the performance of the national an- 
them was an insult to her Majesty, and when a person refused to rectify 
the omission which otherwise might have been accidental, the offence be- 
came intentional, and they were bound to resist it at all hazards. Mr. 
Stronge, the magistrate, after hearing the case, said a slight assault had 
unqaestionably been committed, as the fact was not even attempted to be 
controverted, but at the same time the amount of provocation was very 

t, and he was happy to say was hurtful not alone to the defeudant, in 

nt case, but to the great majority of the audience. Mr. Stronge 

referred to the fact which had been stated by the sergeant-major, namely, 
that all persons wearing ber Majesty’s cloth were bound to preserve her 
from indignity, and in so doing observed upon the very proper conduct 
of the defendant under the circumstances, as well as the highly respecta- 
ble demeanour and appearance of himself and brother officer, and stated 
in conclusion that he had no hesitation in dismissing the complaiut.—Lon- 
don paper, Dec. 10. 
Para, Accression In Germany.—There is a new “ Papal aggression,” 
—this time in South Germany. Its origin is ofa loca: kind, but it belongs 
tot wider movement. After a series of struggles which date back as far 
as the peace of Westphalia, a compromise was agreed upon in the year 
1830 ; and an article was published, which, inspite of its containing some 
visions favourable to the supremacy of the civil state, remained the 

w of the land. Ia 1851, the Bishops of the Upper Rhine claimed the re- 
peal of some of these provisions, and were fortunate enough to obtain con- 
oessions barely compatible with the independence of the State. Not con- 
tent with this, the Bishops have lately ventured upon the exercise of rights 
which had been denied them by the State, in open defiance of the civil 
authority. The Archbishop of Freiburg has appointed to church livings 
withoat first obtaining the approval of the Government; the Government 
deprives the ecclesiastics of their teMporalities: the Archbishop excom- 
municates the civil officers, and we are reminded of the days of Hildebrand 
and 4 Becket. It is said that the mediation of Francis Joseph has been 
offered and accepted. This is the present position of affairs; and it will 
surprise no one who has watched the late proceedings of the Romieh 
Church in Holland, Prassia, and other of Germany, to say nothing 
of Ireland and England. The spiritual element is thus added to the con- 
fusion which is thickening in German Europe.— Spectator. 











Screxce anp TuEoL.ocy.—A singular attempt at the reconciliation of 
acience and theology, or rather of reason and Popery, took place on Sun- 
day last in the restored church of St. Genéviéve, formerly the Pantheon. 
The Archbishop of Pagis, Mgr. Sibowi had revived the Féte des Ecoles, 
according to the custom of the University in old days. He had invited 
all the chief notabilities of literature, science, the arts, the professions, 
the , besides all the constituted authorities of the State. Among the 
men of letters, M. Villemain, Minister of Public Instruction under Louis 
Philippe ; among the philosophers, Victor Cousin was conspicuous. Ac- 
cording to traditional usage, the Archbishop delivered an elaborate 
eulogy on a Saint of the Church. Augustine was his theme on this occa- 
ane and in the course of his subject he dealt some severe blows at the 

tramontane and Obscurandist party in the Church ; advocating the use 


ofthe Pagan classics in education; discoursing on the harmouy of the 


true, the good, and the beautiful, and dexterously complimenting M. Cou- 
by the way ; iasisting on the rights of human reason, and the human 
conscience, by which Socrates and other sages in Pagan times had been 
able to arrive at a conception of the Deity and of moral truth.—This dis- 
course of the archbishop is well-timed, as Louis Napoleon is beginning to 
be by oy by Papal arrogance. It will rankle in the heart, and give fresh 
gall to the pens of M. Veuillot and his friends. Altogether, this is not 
one of the least curious passages in the history of the Church of St. Gené- 
viéve at Paris.— Ibid, Dec. 10. 

Liverroot ANp Porrtanp, Mains.—The board of trade at Portland 
gave a dinner on Tucedsy evening, of last week, to celebrate the arrival 
of the steamship Sarah Sands from Liverpool. John B. Brown eit, 
and speeches were made by Dr. Caruthers, formerly of Canada, Josiah S. 
Little, ex-Mayor Cahoon, Joho A. Poor, President of the railroad to Cana- 
da, Ichabod win, of Portsmouth, N. H., and several others. Queen 
Victoria having been toasted, Mr. Starr, British consul, responded with a 
toast for the President of the United States. Good feeling between the 
countries was the theme of many of the speeches and eentiments. The 
State of Maine newspaper remarks that “ [t is a source of sincere morti- 
fication to know that scarce a package of merchandise, of her (the Sarah 
Sands’) large cargo, is imported on Portland account.” 








- A Missive LxcisLator.—At the last general election the Hon. Charles 
fitewilliam was returned member for Malton,a borough in which the Fitz. 
william interest always prevailed, and where differences of political opin- 
ions and contests are unkaown to the nominalconstituency. At the time 
of his election, the youag gentleman so returned was in America, but his 
returo, in time to take his seat at the opening of the present parliament, 
was aonounced. The session opened, bat no Mr. C. Fitzwilliam appeared 
to take the oaths and his seat; time rolled on, and he came not ; and the 
session o!osed without him. Nor could apy intelligence be obtained of the 





missing member ; he had gone to hunt bears on the Rocky Mountains ; 
but farther, it was reported, his family were unacquainted with his move- 
ments ; and, at last, they became seriously alarmed. Recent letters from 
the United States, however, bring intelligence of his safety, the hon. mem- 
ber for Malton having reached Fort Laramie, in a bear ekin, on his return 
from California. Whether he intends coming back to England is not 
stated.— London Daily News, Dec. 13. 





Smrrurietp Cicve Dixner.--The annual dinner was held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern on Wednesday, the 7th inst., the Duke of Richmond, K.G., 
residing ; supported by Lord Portman, Lord Berners, Sir John Shelley, 
iP. Mr. Pusey, Admiral Saumarez, and about eighty other friends and 
supporters of the club. The usual loyal toasts shaving been most warmly 
responded to, the Chairman said he believed it was important to keep up 
the Smithfield Cattle Show for the purpose of promoting the production 
of fine cattle, sheep, and pigs—-not such monster animals as that from 
Buckinghamshire, but animals which would give to the people wholesome 
and cheap food. He was authorised by the judges to say, that there never 
was a better show, and that the sheep and pigs exhibited were most cred- 
itable to the country. As regarded the position of the club, he begged 
leave to tell them, on the authority of their Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that they had a surplus in hand, after the payment of all demands, to 
carry on their operations in future years. The noble Duke concluded by 
proposing “ Prosperity to the Smithfield Cattle Club.” (Cheers). 

The various prizes having been distributed, the chairman proposed the 
‘ Health of Mr. Stratton, the winner of the gold medal.’’—Mr. Stratton 
returned thanks. 

Lord Portman, in reply to the toast of “ The Trustees,” observed that 
the objects of the Smithfield Club were to support not so much the begin- 
ning as the end of farming, by bringing the best of food to market at the 
cheapest rate--to pay at the same time the grazier and the butcher.—- 
Lord Berners in reply to the toast of the Vice-presidents,”’ alluded to the 
advantages which the Royal Agricultural Society of England were to the 
graziers and breeders, and related a case of his own, where he was con- 
tinually losing valuable animals by disease, until, under a rule of the 
society, he made application for a professor from the Royal Veterinary 
College, which they supplied gratuitously, and, under the advice of Pro- 
fessor Symonds, thirty-nine valuable beasts were saved. It should be 
known to all that. upon application to the Royal Agricultural Society, 
they gave this service gratuitously (Cheers). 

The Chairman proposed “‘ The Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
coupled with the health of Mr. Philip Pusey, its president.”--Mr. Pusey, 
in responding, said he believed that that society now represented some- 
thing like 5000 of the tenant farmers of England, and that it had confer- 
red, and was conferring, a national benefit.—The health of the judges, the 
steward, Mr. Brandreth Gibbs (The secretary), and other toasts, having 
been disposed of, the company separated. 

We annex the names of those who gained the principal prizes at the 


how. 

Gold Medals.—-F or the best steer or ox, Mr. Richard Stratton, of Broad 
Hinton, near Swindoi.--For the best heifer or cow, Mr. Henry Smith, of 
the Grove, Cropweil Butler, near Bingham, Notts.—For the best pen of 
long-woolled sheep, Mr. G. S. Foljambe, of Osberton-ball, Worksop, Notts.—- 
For the best pén of short-woolled sheep, the Duke of Richmond, of Good- 
wood.—-For the best pen of pigs, his Royal Highness Prince Albert.-- 
Silver Medais—For the best beast, Mr. Chas. Barnett, of Stratton-park, 
Biggleswade, Beds.—For the best long-woolled sheep, Lord Berners of 
Keythorpe Hall, Tugby, Leicester.—For the best short-woolled sheep, the 
Duke of Richmond, of Goodwood.—For the best cross-bred sheep, Mr. 
John Hitchman, of Little Milton, near Wheatley, Oxon.—For the best pig, 
Mr. W. J. Sadler, of Bentham Purton, near Swindon. 





Orr 1s Trwze—A Svuasect ror Future Discusston.—Six seamen of the 
Russian frigate Aurora, recently at Portsmouth, deserted. It issaid they 
were seduced by Polish refugees, but there is no proof of anything of the 
kind. They had reached Guildford, when a Russian officer and a policeman 
overtook them, conveyed them back to Portsmouth and placed them on 
board the Victorious hulk. The hulk had been assigned to the Russian 
crew while the 4urora was under repair; and in it the Russian captain 
caused the deserters to be flogged. earing the story, some persons in 
London obtained a writ of habeas corpus from Mr. Justice Wightman ; 
and it was served first upon Admiral Martin, who referred the servers to 
the Admiralty, on the advice of the Judge-Advocate-General and Sir 
Thomas Cochrane. They also stated that the deserters had been trans- 
ferred to the Aurora; so that there were no Russian deserters on board 
any ship or vessel under the command of the Port Admiral. Whereupon 
the writ was tendered to'the Russian captain; but he refused it, saying, 
that if it were really a writ from the Queen, it would no doubt come 
through the Russian Ambassador. The document was then thrust in at a 
port-hole, and thrust out again by a lieutenant. On Tuesday a writ was 
issued by the Lord Chief Justice, ordering the production of six men and 
the Russian captain himself} but it was too late—the Juroru had sailed 
a few hours before.—Lundon paper, Dec. 10. 





Smarr Pasqurinape.--“ I have a smart little business in the tobacco 
and snuff line, and my next-door neighbour is Mr. Nichoias, the great tal- 
low chandler. His premises, as you know, sir, are much larger than mine 
—so large, indeed, ihat he bas no use for the greater part of them ; but, 
despite this, he has thrown down our partition wall, and taken forcible 
possession of three of my warehouses. Being an easy-going man, and un- 
willing to take the law in my own bands, I at once sent to the different 
police courts for assistance. Some declined to interfere at all in the mat- 
ter, but two of them sent a few men with orders to wait atthe corner of 
the street, but on no account to move up to the scene of my troubles,— 
Tired at last, sir, of waiting for assistance which never arrived, I placed 
my men (who have, before this, proved themselves capital hands at a 
strike) under the command of my head clerk, Mr. Homer Parker, with or- 
ders to turn out Mr. Nicholas’s men via et armis. AmTI not justified in 
the course I have taken? But what is to be said of the police, from 
whom I had every right to expect assistance ? 

“ Tam, &., Orroman, Ports, & Co. 

“ Turkey-crescent, Oct. 20, 1853. 

“ P.S.--Since writing this I have received a most impertinent letter 
from Mr. Nicholas, in which he calls me a liar, and makes use of other 
strong and unmanly language.” 





New Princirce iw Sarpe Borupine.—The new system of ship building 
recently devised by Mr. James K. Howe, and now sought to be introduc- 
ed to the mercantile community, and its supposed value put to a practi- 
cal test, is attracting attention, and has been commended by several of 
our most experienced shipping merchants,—one of whom contemplates 
the early construction of a full sized sailing ship, in which the principle 
may be fully applied. The schooner Eclipse, whichhas just been to dry 
dock for inspection, is the first vessel of any size yet built on this plan, 
and ber success is considered as a satisfactory demonstration of its va 
lue. The invention presents many features altogether novel, and is so 
startling an innovation on the present system of ship-building as to excite 
great coin of opinion respecting its merits. The late Jacob Bell, 
however, well known as among the oldest of the New York ship-builders, 
pronounced decidedly in favor of it. The most prominent feature is the 
application of the curve of the Ectipse to every part of the model, by 
which an egg-like and buoyant Sse is imparted, and the cenire of gravi- 
ty made to invariably fall precisely amidships. A vessel thus modeled, 
consequently, has the same carrying capacity from the ceutre forward as 
from the ceatre aft. The displacement of water, with the same weight, is 
the same as at the water line. These qualities are regarded as ensuring 
the vessel against “ hogging” or straining. We might specify further 
particulars of the advantayes claimed by fis inventors, but builders and 
those more immediately interested will find them fully set forth in the ad- 
vertisement of the proprietors.—Journal of Commerce. 





THE OUTSIDE AND THE INSIDE OF FreNcH Heaps.—The many and vari- 
ous causes of uneasiness which bave beset our governors, the predictions 
of war, pestilence, and famine with which we are entertained, do not pre- 
vent our Court from persisting in its dream of renewing the splendour of 
that of Louis Quatorze. It will interest the ladies to learn that Felix has 
just been appointed coiffeur en titre to her Imperial Majesty, the official 
title having been renewed from the time of Marie Antoinette. The last 
brevet accorded was to Leopold, who afterwards became master of the 
ceremonies. The present traitement attached to the office is seventeen 
thousand francs a-year, and one of the court carriages at command. On 
reading the announcement, people are naturally led to inquire how much 
has been accorded out of the public purse to Lamartine and Victor Hugo 
—whby will these gentlemen persist in attending to the inside of the hu- 
man head instead of devoting their talents to its outward adornment? 
Seventeen thousand francs and a carriage! Lamartine is living au jour 


le jour, and walks to his publisher’s when the weather is not fine enough 
for the latter to go to him. Victor Hugo is selling the remnant of his 
patrimony piecemeal, and roams wearily along the beach at Jersey until 
the penny stage overtakes him to convey him to his own door, where he 








| statement of a contemporary, to the effect that the Queen’s letter has been 


resumes his labours for a livelihood far into the night, while Felix, borne 
in his carriage to his Imperial clients, is cooling his irons, no doubt, upon 
some stray pages of the Orientales or the “ Méditations Poetiques.”— 
Paris letter. 

Tae Ramway Kixc.—The 
the occupation of the Railwa 





t house at Albert-gate is no longer in 
ing. He has sold ie, and the 

has been confirmed, on appeal, compelling him to refun’) £54,000 to the 
North-Midland Railway Company. One of his pleas on record of the 
Court of Chancery was, that he bribed certain members of both Houses of 
Parliament with shares, and that he could not, without a breach of confi- 
dence, state to whom he gave them, but that he would do so privately to 
the Master of the Rolls, who stated he could receive no such confidence. 
Now that the subject is out of the Court of Equity. it is expected the 
House of Commons will take up this revelation as a question of pr ivilege, 
and demand of Mr. Hudson, in his place in Parliament, a full osure 
of the facts, We have repeatedly stated that private or railway bills 
should be taken entirely out of the hands of the Legislature, as they 
formed a frightful fund for the corruption of Parliament ; and we do hope 
that the public will energetically follow up the sgent of which Mr. Hud- 
son has drawn the trail.— London Dispatch. 

REMARKABLE PRESERVATION OF TuF Live or AN InFaNT AT Sea.—About 
ten months since, the captain of an East India ship, in company with his 
wife and an infant a few days old, left the port of Caleutta for Boston. 
After being at sea two days his wife died, when be put back for a nuree. 
With much difficulty he procured one and again put to sea. When three 
days out the nurse was taken with the scurvy, of which disease she was 
afflicted the whole voyage, and consequently was unable to give the 
slightest attention to the child. In this emergency the milk of a goat 
was resorted to, as food for the bube. After a few weeks the goat died, 
and from that time till the arrival of the ship at this port, a few days 
since, the only food the infant had partaken of wis hard sea bread soaked 
in water, the father acting as nurse and discharging the duties devolving 
upon him as captain of the ship, during a long and stormy ‘ 
arrival, the nurse was taken to the hospital, and bas since died. The cap- 
tain went at once to his home with his child, and the remains of its mother, 
which were interred in Pilgrim soil on Sunday last. The child, now about 
ten months old, appears to be in good health, notwithstanding the hard- 
ships and sufferings it has passed through during its brief“ Life on the 
ocean wave.”’—Boston Trans. 





Derr Sea Fisutxe Company.—The Cork Constitution says :—“ Eng- 
lish capital has at length been induced to further this undertaking ; and 
within the last week Mr. Howard, of Essex, and Mr. Dillon Croker have 
been inspecting the entire southern coast from Kinsale to Crookhavea, 
Bantry, and Berehaven. On their return to London, they will make their 
report to the committee. Mr. J.E. Saunders, the eminent fish factor, 
Billingegate, will be the sole English agent. Mr. Howard, who has for 
over twenty years been engaged in fishing in the North Seas, and has 
£20,000 embarked in the trade, is to have the management of the fishe- 
ries here, and bas taken shares in the new company to the amount of 
£10,000. Mr. Croker is to have the superintendence. It is believed that 
the committee will make Kinsale the chief port for conveyance of fish, on 
account of its contiguity to the Bandon Railway, and its convenience for 
conveying fish to Cork, Limerick, Dublin, Liverpool, ard Milford. 





A Lerrer To Tat Deap.—The following curious incident is reported 
from Lower Bavaria :—A peasant died, and was laid out for burial. His 
niece, who lived in the house, watched an opportunity when she believed 
no one saw her, and then stealthily pinned a letter to the grave-clothes. 
That letter was addressed to her mother, who died fourteen years ago, and 
it vs the poor woman’s belief that her uncle would find means to deliver 
it in the land of the dead. It is to the following purpose :—“ Dear mo- 
ther,—As there is now such a good opportunity, I send you this little let- 
ter, with the request that you will cause me to dream three numbers in 
the lottery, for I suppose you are aware that I am very badly off. May- 
be that this paper gets rotten, but, as nothing is impossible with God, 
please to entreat our Lord God (Herrgott), and give me news of the three 
numbers which are sure to win, and so, I remain, your faithful daughter. 
—Maria.—The direction was, “To my dead Mother in Eternity.”— X0i- 
ner Zeitung. 


Daren Expepition.—The Darien Ship Canal Expedition is appointed 
to sail on the 17th inst., and will consist, on the part of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Junction Company, of Dr. Cullen as pioneer; Messrs. Gisborne, 
Forde, and Bennett, and four assistant-engineers, who will be accompanied 
by Capt. Collinson, R.E., and Lieut. Singen, R.E., on bebalf of the Bri- 
tish Government, and will rendezvous at Jamaica with Lieut. Strange, 
U.S. Navy and the surveying party under his command, on board the U.S 
sloop of war Cyane, Capt. Hollins, which will be joined at Port-Royal by 
H.M. surveying ship Scorpion, and another British man-of war, and by a 
French man-of-war from Martinique ; and the squadron will then proceed 
to Caledonia Bay, on the Atlantic coast of Darien, whence the surveying 
parties will cross the Isthmus to the River Savana and the Gulf of San 
Miguel, where a man-of-war from the Pac fic Station will be ready to re- 
ceive them. They will thence commence a detailed survey of the route, 
from whence their return may be expected about the lst of May next.— 
London Home News, Dec.3. (The Cyane sailed from the Capes of the 
Delaware, on the 22nd inst.) 


An oLp New-Brunswick eurrr Sarp.—A gentleman residing in St. 
George, writes the following to a friend in this City, under date of the 
10th inst. :—* As you have taken a great interest in Colonial Shipping, I 
beg leave to inform you that there is now in the river Magaguadavic a 
bark called the Elizabeth, 427 tons register, built at St. John in 1825, of 
the wood of New-Brunswick, excepting a few sticks of African oak for 
breast hooks, &c. This vessel from appearances is likely to last for seve- 
ral years to come, although she has “ braved the breeze” for upwards of 
28 years, The captain of the E. lately informed me that three years ago 
she was thoroughly examined, when she was found to be as sound as on 
the day she was launched ;—perbaps you can tell me who built this ves- 
sel.--New-Branswick ships like our sterling old Loyalists, wear well.”— 
New- Brunswicker. 

Yorxsurre Aoricutturat Saow.—The Christmas exhibition of fat 
stock, sheep, pigs,and poultry was opened at Leeds on Tuesday, the 6th 
instant, and continued to Friday. A large pavilion or covered building 
was erected in Wellington Street, near the railway station. The entries, 
though not very numerous, were quite as much 80 as was expected, consi- 
dering that this was the first show ; aad included some very fine speci- 
mens of fat Short-horns, Hereford steers, and other cattle. The show of 
roots wasalso good ; and that of poultry first-rate. The entries of stock, 
sheep, and pigs numbered 56 ; and of poultry, 395. About £300 was 
awarded in prizes, and about £700 has been expended in making the ne- 
cessary provisions for the show. 














Moxument To Dr. Morr.—The monument which has just been erected 
to the late Dr. Muir, at Musselburgh, has been publicly inaugurated. The 
site of the memorial is onthe right bank of the Esk, and the east end of 





the New Bridge. It consists of a statue 84 feet, upon a pedestal of 20 
feet. The statue, which is the work of Mr. A. Handyside Ritchie, has gi- 
ven much satisfaction, the countenance and profile being considered to 
bear a striking resemblance tothe deceased. The pedestal isa plain 
square pillar, exhibiting near the top the letter Delta, the nom de plume 
of the poet, encircled by a wreath. At the base is the following inecrip- 
tion :-—-“ In memory of David Macbeth Moir. Beloved as a man, honour- 
ed asa citizen, esteemed as a physician, and celebrated as a poet. Born 
5th Jan., 1798. Died 6th July, 1851.” 



















Serious Accipent TO GENERAL MacponaLp.—A very serious accident 
occurred to this officer in Patrick-street, ia this city, on yesterday (Friday, 
the 2nd inst.). He was riding along the street in company with a number 
of gentlemen who were attending the meet of the Kilkenny Hounds, when 
having ridden close to Mr. Clementine Sadleir, the horse of the latter, a 
large and powerful animal, suddenly lashed, and striking General Mac 
donald above the knee fractured the thigh bone. So sudden and melan- 
choly an accident produced the most profound sensation amongst al 
present, and the sufferer was removed upon a litter, with all ble dé 
patch, to his residence at Kilcreene, near this city, where he now lie 
under medical treatment, and is progressiag favourably.—Kilkenny Jo 
nal. 

A Narrow Escars.—The Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha > 
were placed in great danger on the 3d inst. The duke was driving his 
consort from a palace near Coburg, when the wheel of the carriage passed \4 
over a large stone, and he was thrown out, losing hold of the reins. The | 





frightened horses ran away with the carriage down a bill, and brought 
the vehicle into violent collision with a post. The carriage was completely 
destroyed, yet the duchess, who was in it, was not in the least hurt. The 
Duke escaped with a sprained foot. 








Queen’s Lerrers.—We have the best authority for correcting the mis- 
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withheld in favour of the collections annually made in churches for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. There is no foundation for 
the mis-statement, and the collections will be made this yearin the usual 
way in the churches, upon the Letter formally and officially addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Primate of all England.— Observer. 


Tus “ Fuston” or tux Beersune Covsis.”—“I hasten to inform you 
of an event, which, if the estimate of the actors themselves is to be taken, 
will cause the utmost excitement throughout this coantry and the Conti- 
nent. On this subject your readers will be judges—in a petty locality 
ema!| things seem large—and the preternatural importance which is here 
given to it may deceive me into false caleulations. 

“You, like the rest of the world, are well aware that a feud of no ordi- 
pary virulence has subsisted between the elder and younger branches of 
the house of Beerbung, which so long supplied all the Publicans (and a 
good many of the sinners) to this locality, and indeed dictated to the ma- 
—— of Limehouse, and defied the authorities of the Commercial Docks. 

ou remember that when Lewis Beerbung lost his licence, and the ‘ King’s 
Head’ was shut up, things went on anyhow in the parish; everybody 
opened public-houses, keeping the shutters down Sunday and week-day 

ike and at last we hardly knew whether our heads were on our shoul- 
ders or not. Then the military came in, and we got on better ; and subse- 
quently, the other Lewis Beerbung (who was given to oysters) and his 
brother, Charles Dicks, had the ‘King’s Head’ again. Dicks took in 
preachers, and cheated in his measures, and at last ran off to Scotland ; 
and then the house was let to a third Lewis, who was son to the first Lewis 
Beerbung’s younger brother, a very bad fellow, of whom Jack Ketch had 
the last accounts. The Beerbungs were always a queer set, and this third 
Lewis, though a clever fellow, could not keep the house (which he had 
samed the ‘ Pear and Umbrella’), but bad to run for it, and was made 
bankrupt under the name of Smith. Then the whole affair was altered ; 
a committee was appointed to manage the house, which had a new sign, 
the ‘ Three Jolly Colours ;’ aud since that the chairman has kicked out 
the rest of the managers, and has got the licence transferred to himself. 
The house is now the ‘Bee and Bayonet,’ and seems to be carried on to 
the satisfaction of the neighbourhood. Very good order is kept ; the chair- 
man, who was formerly in the Ham, and, indeed, sausage line, has married 
@ very nice woman, and trics to keep friends with the most respectable 
people about. Indeed, his bebaviour to a rich and rascally tallow-monger, 
who has been trespassing on the land of some poor neighbours and stealing 
their turkey, bas sent up Unlimited Loo, as he’s called, in the estimation 
of all decent folks. Anyhow, he has got the house which was the ‘ King’s 
Head,’ and, while he gives Imperial measures, will keep it. 

“ But as the Beerbungs are irrevocably kicked out of the house, they 
comfort themselves by squabbling with one another, and talking asifthe 
= was which had aright to the fixtures. Smith,the bankrupt, is 

ead, but has left a lot of sons, not bad fellows. but with very little 
brainsamongthem. And there is a cousin of theirs, who at present calls 
himself Shambore (but I am told is a real bore to any one who bas to 
spend the oraes with him), and he comes from the elder branch of the 
Beerbungs, and claims to be the head of the family. Shambore and Smith’s 
boys have hitherto been at daggers drawn, and making everybody laugh 
at their absurd quarrels. Shambore has settled just outside the parish, 
and is always sticking up placards, some of them very profane, abusing 
Loo, or anybody who 5 | 00am for the time to have the ‘ Kjng’s Head.’ 
He lives ata place called Frowsy Wharf, and behaves as stack-up as if the 
parish belonged to him ; sees people with hishat on ; and has got a loag 
story about some miraculous hair oil which he says will never dry off his 
head. Some think he is cracked. The Smith boys make all sorts of game 
of him, and call him ‘ Fatty,’ and, when their father had the house, they 
used to stone any one who went to see him. 

“ But somehow, Shambore and the Smiths have made it;up. Why, 
nobody knows; but it is thought that the tallow-monger has beer at them, 
and has promised to stand something handsome if they will unite to bring 
actions ef trespass against Loo. However, be this as it may, last week 
down comes ove of Smith’s sons—who calls himself (for they have all 
aliases) Knee Moore—to Frowsy Wharf, in his best clothes, and all being 
arranged, knocks three knocks—no more nor less—at Shambore’s front 
door. He would rot knock two knocks, for fear of being thought a post- 
man; and Shambore would not let him knock four, because that would 
be coming the swell too much. Shambore was peeping over the blind 
(which had crochet lilies on it), but of course Moore pretended not tosee 
him. The maid opened the door, and Moore asked if Mr. Shambore was 
in. ‘ What name, Sir?’ says the girl. But Shambore had bolted through 
the back parlour, and was standing on the stairs. ‘What do I see?’ he 
shouts out. ‘Come in by all means;’ and he comes down exactly four 
staire—no more—and waits for the other. Moore will not take off his hat 
until the door ig shut, for fear the neighbours should think he ’s nobody, 
but he hangs it on a peg, and makes Shaner 0 how. 

“*T am glad to call on the head of my family,’ says Moore, kicking out 
his leg behind, and making the girl laugh. Shambore makes him say it 
again, pretending to be deaf. Then they shake hands, and the girl is sent 
out for beer, and they sit down and drink bad luck to Unlimited Loo, and 
may he soon lose his licence. And it seems they have arranged that, if 
they can kick Loo out, and get the house, Shambore’s to keep it for the 
good of the family, until a boy—a son of Moore’s eldest brother—is old 
enough to take the licence ; and, to prevent danger, if Shambore’s wife 
dies he is not to marry again. The precious couple sat a long time, and 
Moore brought in Mrs. Moore, and they all grew as thick as thieves ; and 
when going away, Moore, who was tipsy, said he had made a bridge, or 
was Pao the bridge, or something which could not quite be under- 
pines 4 eantime, Loo has told the police to keep a sharp look-out on 
the cousins, and it will be wiry times for them if they are laid hold of.”— 
One of “ Punch’s”’ correspondents. 





SEAMANSHIP AND PERSEVERANCE.—A thoroughly British and seamanlike 
act is reported of Captain Russell, the experienced and energetic officer 
cememenees the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamship Douro. 
While crossing the Bay of Biscay, on her way home from Constantinople, 
the Douro fell in with the Paris, a French steamer, in distress, and sig- 
nalling for assistance. His signals being observed and answered, the 
French captain desired to be put into a French port, as bis ship was (he 
said) disabled and foundering. Captain Russell, however, having urgent 
despatches on board was obliged to decline this request, offering, at the 
same time, to land the officers and crew at Plymouth. Accordingly the 
Paris was abandoned, and her captain aud crew received on board the 
Douro. Meanwhile Captain Russell sent his second officer and four men 
from his engine-room on board the Paris, to see whether anything could 
be done to keep her afloat. For two hours the French captain and bis 
men were anxiously watching, from the deck of the Douro, the move- 
ments of their abandoned steamer. What was their surprise and, we may 
believe, disgust, at the expiration of two hours, to perceive the Paris 
actually making way again! The second officer of the Douro with his 
four men had repaired the engines, and were now steering the abandoned 
ship towards Plymouth Sound ; into which secure anchorage they suc- 
ones bringing their lawful and peaceable prize.—London paper, 

Cc. . 


Damaces For Breach or Contract.—An interesting decision has beeu 
given in the Whitechapel County Court. A number of passengers who 
came from Australia in the James diexander sued Ridley, the master, for 
£50., for breach of contract, in each case. It appeared that not only were 
there no “bread, butter, suet, raisins, pepper and mustard,”—articles 
which had been promised in the dietary-table shown to the plaintitis,— 
bat the biscuit and flour were vile, and the ship was so badly stowed that 
the water on deck had to be started, and the passengers were reduced to 
eat straits for the want of it. The people were crowded together. 

en even the ship put into Bahia, the master did not provide the requi- 
site food ; and the vessel was afterwards beating about in the ocean with 
a flag of distress flying. The ship Wave succoured the James Alerander 
with some pig-meal, which the passengers had to use in place of flour. It 
was — y @ solicitor, that the owners were liable, not the master. The 
Judge decided that the master was liable ; and gave £10 damages in each 








MonuMENT TO ARaGOo.—A committee, consisting of eminent scientific 
and other personages, has been formed for raising a subscription for the 


of erecting 2 monument to the memory of the late Frangois Arago. 


. Dupont (de l’Eure) has been chosen honorary president of it, and M. 
Combes, President of the Academy of Sciences, president. Amongst its 
members are Professor Airey, Mr. Bache Franklin, M. Odilon Barrot, Vice 
Admiral Baudin, Beranger (the poet), Sir David Brewster, M Carnot, 
M, Cousin, M. David (d’Angers), Dr. Faraday, M. Flourens, Baron A. 
Humboldt, M. Manin, Professor Melloni (of Naples), M. Mignet, M. Miche- 
let, M. Quetelet, M. Struve, Horace Vernet, and M. Villemain. 





Tag Buy Monarcu anp THE Biinp Dramatist. -- We noticed some 
short time since that the blind dramatist, the veteran Moncrieff, had been 
honoured with aw intimation from his august Majesty, the present amia- 
ble and highly-gitted King of Hanover, that, on his return from his visit 
to this country, to Ris own kingdom, there would be forwarded from the 





Court of Hanover, to the ill-fated dramatist, the Royal Hanoverian Gold 
Medal of Honoar of the Arts and Sciences. This distinguished order of 
merit was originally instituted by his ay of illustrious father, Ernest 
Augustus, Kenig von Hanover. A few days back a King’s messenger 
was dispatched from the Court with the promised honour. It is a massive 
gold medal: the value of it, as mere bullion, is nearly £20. On the fave 
of it is an exquisitively finished profile of the founder, with his title, &. ; 
on the reverse, encircled with a wreath of laurel, so entwined as to con- 
tain the name of the individual thus decorated, are the words “ Fur Kunst 
und Wissenschaft.”—London puper. 

Use or “ CONFIDENTIAL” LeTTERS.—In a ruling upon this subject in the 
United States Circuit court in Boston, on the 22nd instant, Judge Sprague 
decided that a person exhibiting to another a letter marked “ confiden- 
tial,” or otherwise using its contents thus publicly, to the injury of the 
writer or a third party, was guilty of a gross violation of privilege, and 
might be held pecuniarily liable for damages resulting from suchbreach of 
confidence. The legal construction of the term “ confidential” is in per- 
fect accordance with the. definition of the word given by Webster.-- Ex- 
change Paper. 





attended by a host of men of wit and intellect, the following was the carte, 
which we copy literally :— 

“ ConFERENCE du 30 Novembre, 1853.--Premiére attaque: Muitres de 
la Corne-d’Or ; potage 4 la Gortchakoff; soles 4 la Valaque ; filet de 
boeuf a la Russe; téte de veau en Saint-Nicholas. Passe-temps: Bécha- 
melles 4 la Turque. Maneuvres: Cotelettes 4 la Menchikoff; poulets 
breisés 4 la Pacha: timballe 4 la Sébastopol ; aspic, sauce Caucasienne ; 
sorbets de Constantinople.--Deuxidme attaque: Chevrevil, sauce diplo- 
matique: dindonneaux aux protocoles ; congrés de homards; bastion de 
foie gras de Bucharest. Amusements: Canonnade aux petits pois; re- 
tranchements de céleris an jus ; gelée au vin de Moldavie ; créme Cosa- 
aue. Fin: Glaces du Danube, suspension d’armes ; champagne frappé.” 





Sraps From Puncu’s ALMANACK FOR 1854.—The Philosophy of Bri- 
bery.—It is with the votes of men, as with their actions ; it all depends 
upon the way in which you treat them.—~Advice te Farmers.—Feed 
your poultry well, and you will ensure full crops——Delicacy and Re- 
finement.—At the Misses Snobbyn’s Select Establishment for Young La- 
dies, tuition is provided in arithmetic in all its branches, except Vulgar 


well as promise——.1 Problem to be worked out by a newly married 
Young Lady.—A sufficient quantity of linen for the manufacture of her 
husband’s shirt being given—togake it. How to Hoax Punch.—Pay 
threepence a week, and you may take Punch in.——-4n Insolent Lac- 
ee is a servant that occasionally blows up its master.---—.4 Rab- 
bit that can’t be Curried._-A Welsh Rabbit. 








A Matay’s Test or Honesty.—A New England sea captain who vi- 
sited “ India beyond the Ganges,” was boarded by a Malay merchant, a 
man of considerable property, and asked if he hud any tracts he could part 
with. The American, ata loss how to account for such a singular request 
from such a man, inquired. 

“ What do you want of tracts ? you cannot reada word of them.” 

“ True, but I have a use for them, nevertheless, Whenever one of your 
countrymen, or an Englishman, calls on me to trade, I put a tract in his 
way, and watch him. Ifhe reads it soberly and with interest, 1 infer that 
he will not cheat me ; if he throws it aside with contempt of a profane 
oath I have no more to do with him, I cannot trust him.” 





A Sea Movsr.—A beautiful living specimen of the aphrodite is exbibi- 
ting in England. The fish is six inches long, and presents the general ap- 
earance of a sole. It is furnished with 26 feet on either edge of the under 
part of the body, the extremity of each leg or foot possessing four or five 
tentacule. The great remarkable feature, however, is in the fine glossy 
filament of hair which fringes the side of the animal all round, every 
hair reflecting the colour of the rainbow. 


—_————_—» 
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PROBLEM No. 262, sy P. M. R. 
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White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 261, 


White. Black, 
1. R from B3 w B 5 ch. | P tks R. 
2. Ktto Béeh. K moves, 
3. R 


to Kt 6checkmate,. | 





A MASTER OF ARTS,—HIGHLY QUALIFIED TO TEACH GREEK, LATIN 
MATHEWATICS, and to prepare Pupiis for any of the Universities, or for a Commerci 
ate, is desirous to meet with afew pupils whom he would attend dally at their own residences. 

References unqnestionabl 
Address, T. R. 8. at the office of this paper. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


as most unique and beanciful assortment of fancy articles, expressly imported for holiday 
Presents, and comprising the richest variety of English and french goods, of the latest 
and most fashiouable styles, to be had of W. J. DAVIS, 106 Chambers stieet. 








EW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY,—Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth street. 
One Share for Sale at a discount from the origtal cost. Apply to the Librarian. 





RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction sid 200 Bleecker Street. 


a. ¥ Application cao be mad 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg e Luis. ? septlO—4ms. . 


E ANCES TO ENGLAND, IR AN SCOT 
ALES BILLS OF THE Pek OF CH RSTO ne A PLA 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by 
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MRS. KIRKLAND’S NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 


AUTUMN HOURS. 


By Mrs. © M. Kirkland. 1 vol. 8vo. tly Mlustrated with fine steel engravings, en- 
graved by Burt. Bound in cloth, full gilt, $8 50 ; morocco, $5 50. 
ALSO, JUST ISSUED, 

NEW EDITIONS OF THE EVENING BOOK. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, Elegantly illus- 
trated by original designs ri Dallas, engraved by Burt. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, full gilt, $3 50; in 
Turkey morocco extra, $5 50. 

A BOOK FOR THE HOM 
gantly i!lustrated with fine 
oe ahr. hess esata ly bolde an svtist pencil | painting original characters, in which th 

** Mrs. in an neil in ¢e ers, in which these 

abouad.’’—N. ¥. Home Journal. ye ne 

“ Art and genius have vied with each other in the p of these volumes. The matter is 
tasteful, pure in its moralicy, and fitted to charm and instruct the home circle. Mrs. Kirkland is 
well known as one of our most accomplished authors."’—Chvristian Intel. 

“ The choi of the producti that have emanated from her pen. They are, for the most 
part, sketches of American life, out-door and domestic.’’—Troy Whig. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. A Book of the Heart. 
By Ik Marvel. 1 vol, 8vo. With 25 elegant engravings, from designs by Darley. In eloth, full 

t, $4; morocco extra, $6. 

‘* Tilustrated in a most graphic and beautiful style.""—Boston Transcript. 

**The coepormaen ase il ive and admirably well done."’"—N. ¥. Ovserver. 

“* Its thick, richly eoloured paper ; its admirable priuting, and the beauty of the illustrations, 
makw it one of the most sumptuous issues of the American Press.’’—N. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. 


HEADLEY’S, J. T., SACRED MOUNTAINS; in | vol. 8vo. and 12mo., with elegant En- 
gravings ; 





CIRCLE. An original work Py, Mrs. ©. M. Kirkland. Ele- 
engravings from designs by H. Hilliard and Dallas. 1 vol., 8vo. 


Annet, 











HEADLEY’S, J. T , SACRED SCEN'S ; in I vol. 8vo and Iimo., with elegant Engravings 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, Mo, 145 Nassan Street. 


“Tue Eastern Question” at Taste.-—Ata recent banquet at Brussels, | 


Fractions.—--Dramatic Truth--A promising actor should perform as | git 


THE CHOICEST AND MOST ELEGANTLY 7" 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BCOE OF THE SHASON. 


SORGE P. MOBRIS’S POETICAL WORKS, COMPLETE ; with 13 superb engravings, 
G from original designs Weir and Darley, a, Portrait of the author, by the ia.e Henry 
aa Cemamed printed on the fine vellum paper. 1 vol., in c.oth, full gilt, $5 ; in moroceo, 

The world wide popularity of many of these exquisite songs and poems, which have become 
honsehold w -rdsin almost every palace and cottage, will, the publisher is confident, insure for 
only complete edition z the author’s ream The lar wr eireciation. 

, better than any other ~e the coantry, the subtle and visible 
. ni er. 
“ This book will be the admiration of every one whe aaeiees what is beautiful to the eye, or 
¢raceful to a refined and cultivated taste.’’—A4 y Argus. 
Just published by CHARLES S 'RIBNER. 
No. 145 Nassau-st. 





NEW AND CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
RS. TUTHILL’S TIP TOP; Or, A Nowre Aim. 1 vol., 12mo. Illustrated. 
MRS. TU tHILL’s QUEEN BONNETS. 1 vol., 18mo. Illustrated. 

MRS. TUTHILL’S BRAGADOCIO, A Sook for the Boys and Girls. lvol. Illustrated. 
GULLIVER, Jr. By dibert Perce. 1 vol. Illustrated. 
WM.OLAND BOURNRE’S GOLDEN LINK. 1 vol., 18mo. Tilnstrated. 
WM.OLAND BOURNE’S SILVERSTRING. 1 vol., 18mo. Illustrated. 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER. By Nieritz. A Touching Story. lvol. 50 cents. 
A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS. By Ella Rodman. 1 vol., imo. Illustrated. 
FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. By C. B. Burkhardt. With 17 engravings. 1 vol. 


cents. 
UNCLE FRANK HOME STORIES, in 6 vols. 18mo. With 8 beautiful tinted engravings in 


each vol. 
T. 8. ARTHUR’S POPULAR TALRS, for the Rich and Poor, in 6 vols. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassav-st. 


SUPERB COLLECTION OF GIFT BOOKS FOR 1864. 


G@. P. PUTNAM & CO. 
Be invite the inspection of Book-buyers to their varied and costly collection of the works 


the most esteemed Anthors (American and Foreign) in the several departments of His- 
tory, Biography, Belles Lettres, Poetry, Drama, Fiction, Essays, &c. 


Tn addition to the above they have also on sale a choice and extensive variety of Splendid 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS FOR 1854, including among others the following : 

HOMES OF AMERICAN STATESMEN—8vo, cloth $5: mor. $8. 

WIDE, WIDE WORLD, ILLUSTRATED—8vo, cloth, $3 50, morocco, $5. 

WILD SCENES AND SONG BIRDS—8vo, clo:h, $6 morocco $8. 

HOME BOOK OF THE PICTURESQU E—4to., cloth, $5, morocco, $8. 

a w’s ' lea- 
wate SOPNPOTRAET SOD APE OF CURE BOOKS muy bool ov set 
Choice Present for a Boy for $5. 

LIBRARY OF POPULAR TRAVELS—Illustrations. 6vols., cloth, gilt. 
ANOTHER CHOICE PRESENT. 
cenany OF ENTERTAINING MISCELLANIES. With Illustrations, 6vols., cloth, 








‘* Among the most useful and agreeable books in the language.’’—Commonwealth. 
‘* The kernel without the husk.”’— Artisan. 


G. P. Putnam & Co., Publishers, 10 Park Piace. 
NOW READY. 
CARL KRINKEN : his Christmas Stocking. 


W. RUTHERFORD’S CHILDREN.—Being the NEW JUVENILE WORKS, by the 
author of *‘the Wide, Wide World,” ‘‘ Dollars and Cents,” &c. Each with Illustrations, cloth, 
75 cents, gilt, $1.25 





VASCONSELOGS. 


NOW READY. 


VASCONSELOS. A Romance of the New World. By Frank Cooper. 12mo., cloth, $1.25. 


SECOND SERIES OF CLOVERNOOK or Recollections of our neighbourhood in the West. 
By Alice Carey, author of ‘‘ Clovernook,’’ Hagar, &c., &c. 12mo., cloth, $1. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ART AND INDUSTRY as represerted in the Exhibition of the Crystal Palace. Showing the 
progress and state of the various useful and esthetic pursuits, from the New York Tribune, reviked 
nd edited 4 Horace Lowy 4 2mo. Paper 50 cents. Cloth, fine Paper, $1. 
A MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman, author of *‘ Sicily a Pilgrimage,’’ 
‘the Optimist &c. 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. ° 
THE Y@MASSERE. A Romance of South Carolina. By Wm. Gilmore Simms. A new and re- 
vised edition. With Tilustrations by Darley. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES. To which are anpended Comp Fire Sketches, or 
Notes of a Trip from St. Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlements oa the Red River of the North. 
By J. Wesley Bond. With a new map of the Territory, a view of St, Paul’s and one of the Falls 
of Bt. Anthony. In one volume 12mo. Cloth, $1 00. 
CHANTICLEER. A Thank apiving Geary, By Cornelius Matthews. Third Edition. With 
Tilustrations by Darley, Walcut, and Dallas. 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 
WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Being Types of Border Life in the Western States. By J. L. 
McConnel, author of ‘‘ Talbot and Vernon,” ‘‘ The Glenns,’”’ &c. With numerous illustrations by 


Darley. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Oa- 
naan, in Randolph County, Virginia; a Country flo with Wild Animals, such as Panthers, 
Bears, Wolves, Deer r, , &c., and innumerable Trout; by five adventurous Gentle- 
men. without any aid of Government, and solely — own resources, in the Summer of - 
By ‘' The Clerke of Oxenforde.’’ With numerous illustrations by Strother 12mo. Cloth. 

LIFE IN THE MISSION, the Camp and the Zenana. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 2 vols., 
12mo., cloth. $200. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


rinted from the newly discovered copy of the Folio 


die, geting uy Mere oneges (a Lang" tea al ae 

duction to ay. By J. Payne Co " ‘1 vo. Cloth, 

$4 2% ; and in 8 vols., large 16mo., cloth, $6 00. ’ 
BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of his own time. By Sir 

Jonah Barrington. With iustrations by Darley. $1 25. 


pOORPS R. a SHERIDAN. MEMOIRS OF THE. LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON) 
ORABLE RI : AR ann SHEKIDAN. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Rey- 
2mo. Cloth, 


nolds. 2 vols., 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 120 & 112 Nassan Street, New York. 





THE BEST STOCK OF ELEGANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
Adapted for New Year's Presents, The Drawing Room or Library. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
EG to invite the attention of their friends and buyers to their unequalled stock of Books in 
every department of Litera:ure and the Arts, all bound im the best and most tas.eful styles 
of calf, morocco, &c., &c. Among the collection will be found : 
~T. ILLUSTRATED WORKS.—The Wilkie Gallery—The Vernon Gallery—Parables of our 
Lord—Poetry of the Year—Plgrimages to English Shrines—Book of Exotic Birds—Gems for the 
Drawing Room—The Floral Offering—The Clans of Scotland—Andnbon’s Birds of America— 
nadrupeds of America—F lowers from Stratford on Avon—Baronia! Halls of England—Portrait 
Qanery of Distinguished Persons—Turner’s Rivers of France—Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Worke— 
Book of British Ballads—The Beauties of Moore—The Holy Gospels—Wordsworth’s Greece II- 
lusirated—Grey’s Elegy—Beauties of the Court of Charles the II—Finden’s Teb‘eaux—H. s 
Tableaux—Prince Maximillian’s Travels—Haigh’s Sketches in Belgium and Turkey—Nash’s 
Mansions in the Olden Time—Hogarth’s Works—Illus'rated London News-—Wilkie’s Oriental 
Sketches—Calcatt’s Italian Landscapes—Robert's Spanish Sketches—The London Puneh Com- 
plete—Lady of the Lake—Lay of Last Ministrel—fruits of America—American Scenery —Natn- 
ralist’s Library—Michand’s Sytra—Humphrey’s Middle Ages—Getray’s Caricatures, &c., &e, 

II. POETICAL WORKS.—Pope, 8 Vols. Hemans, 6 Vols. Burns, 8 Vols. Scott, 12 Vols, 
Woodworth, 7,Vols. Cooper, 8 Vols. Coleridge, 2 Vols. Milton, 3 Vols. Spencer, 5 Vols. 
Skelton, 2 ‘Vols. Moore, 10 Vols. Byron, 16 Vols. Byron, 8 Vels. Drama 8 Vv 
Chaucer, 6 Vols. Herrick, 2 Vols. Sheiley, 3 Vols, Swift, 3 Vols. Baillie, 5 Vols. Crabbe, I 
Vol. Dryden, 3 Vols. Goldsmith, 1 Vol, Heber, 1 Vol. Herbert, 2 Vols. Thomron. 2 Vols, 
Young, 2 vols. Aldine Edition of British Poets, 25 Vols. Chaimer’s, British Poets, 21 Ve s., £e. 


Ill. PROSE WORKS—Coleridge, 16 Vols. Irving, 15 Vols. Cooper, 23 Vols. Hawthorne, 
6 Vols. Hazlett, 11 Vols. Hood, 4 Vols. Spectator, 6 vols. Longfellow, 3 Vols. Goldemith, 4 
Vols Waverly Novels, 48 Vols. Do. 12 Vols. Edgeworth, 10 Vols. Johnson, 12 Vols. Hanuab, 
Moore 9 Vols. British Essyaists, 25 Vols. Locke, 10 Vols. Chesterfield, 5 Vols, Spark’s Bi- 
ography, 25 Vols. Hone, 4 Vols. Swift, 2 Vols. &e., &c. 

. HISTORICAL, &c.— Alison 3 Vols. Bacon, 16 Vols. Bancroft, 5 Vols, Franklin, 10 
vous. Gibbon 8 vols. Hallam, 8 Vols. Hamilton, 7 Vols. Hume, 17 Vols. Hildreth, 6 Vols. 
Prescott, 8 Vol.. Niebubr,9 Vols. Burke, 8 Vols. Rollin, 6 Vols. Webster, 6 Vols. Wash 
ington 2 Vols. Winthrop, ! Vol. Woodbury, 3 Vols. Story, 2 Vols. Everett, 2 Volv. Claren- 
dor, 6 Vols. Bishop Burnett, 12 Voi, Strickland, 8 Vols. Theirs. 6 Vols. Napier, 6 Vols. 
Pardoe, 3 Vols. Schlosser, 8 Vols. Mill’s India, 9 Vols, Rauke, 8 Vols. Lamartine, 3 Vols 
Evelyn, 4 Vols. Josephus, 4 Vols, &c., &ec. 

¥. JUVENTLE.—An immense variety, both English and American, including Tes Gee 


leasure Book, 2 Vols. Ilappy days of Childhood. Pever Pa ley’s Present 
Peehte Al's not Gold. Roger Cliften. Celebrated Chilaren of all ages. Guizot’s 
Tales, &c., &c. 


VI. BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS.—Of every variety of size and styles of binding, from 
50 ce ts, to $5) each. 
*,* A complete catalogue is just ready. Ras hee 


THE STANDARD GIFT BOOK OF THE BASON. 
D.APPLETON & CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE SPECTATOR: 


refaces, Historieal and Biograph by Al der Chalmers, AM. A new and 

conhay vovtend ‘edition. Complete in six vols, 8vo., pica type. Price in cloth, $9; half calt 
extra or antique, $15 ; calf extra or antique, $20 

‘* Addison is the greatest of the Engl.sh essayists. His best essay epproach nearly to absolute 

99 a Me " 
eo 4 not ouly the on ment of his age and coun‘ry, but he reflects diguity on the nature 
—Dr. Ande . 

«mie Addtoon the renter will find a rich and chaste vein of humour end satire, that must ever 
cnarrhite polishes aenies | yey hitiies +x purest ethics are inculcated.”’—M der. 

us Beans te eet of one of our greatest writers in prore, full of debcate sense, lively fancy, and 

a P. 4 

NGe eaves the vices titulo the aoe oe dissipate ignorance, were the great and noble 
“ It a ‘in wae of the some hind that have since been produced, and as @ 
miscellany of polite literature, is not surpassed hy any book whatever.’’—Chamlers. 
* T consider the Sp invaluable ’—John Wesley , oust hed 

“ Wheever wishes to attain an English style ot oon ont monn get ~ jegant, 

atious, his days aud ts to the volumes o! om nson. 
eae a Sescriver of life <atteeen* he ares be allowed to stand perbaps the first of the first 
ey Om st liar, his satire easy and delicate, and his wit is always on the side of 
?.. . M 

“ The Men!" of hanes obanet wave tee bighly extolled. His style has been always esteemed @ 
model of excellence ’’—Athenceum- 


FOR LIVERPOOL. 


TEAMSHIP “ 2° ——Wickman, Commander. This new and powerful steamer 
S will sail from thea Brith ond Bar’ a Royal M il Steam Packet Company’s Dock, at 
Jersey City. on Saturday, the l4t anuary, ‘ 

Passage money fur first class passengers only, for whom there is excr lent accommodations, 
includin grovieens and Steward’s Fee, but without Wines or Liquors, which can be ptm 

FE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Greer 


on board. 
Freight takeg at reasonable rates. Apply to 

















POOL.—UNITED STATRS MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
FoR AYSE steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe hy on 
Saturday, gauuary 7%. * Bomne, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth secured uni % 
an odations for elegance and comfort, apply te 
For freight or panage, having unequalled EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 66 Wall Sin @. 





Passengers are mested to be on board at |14¢ A.M. r 
The steamship BALTIC will succeed the Py tT aT and sail Jannary 21, 184. 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, &c., &e- 


ee er the beat tharafactared in Burope, which wil Bs 


: “Kiso, some mew patterns of 008 Conells nd Gold Peas 
. “ ® Brace 
so tants thet Gib Wed ot Gn wee UNE Ga AMEE te hos: to the best 
oa MOTT BROTHERS, In beger orae Te 


Oustom House. 
aan ae SEhitail werksen ot tho 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, ©. B. 





REPERENCS IN LONDON. 
Messes. Gry, Miuis & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


Tien. a Deveney pee, 


dees Justice of Canada, Toronto. 


ee 


June bt Mesexs. Lemesunizr Rovutu & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


Hox. Peter McGu, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 


A, Simpsons, 
BE her ofthe Bank of Montreal. 


Messxs. Gumovur & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal. 





DELLUO'S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
HIS exce‘lent and substance bas now been in use for more than three 
now pronounced thoge who have employed i, ao the healthiest and most ecu 4 
that ota bo given to children, It is in and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
et not sour on the stomach, Sh ctewte so many of the articles daily employed in 
p Lyte and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC 8 OO, Chemists. 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor, 20th Street. 
i. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
ern eight hours. sepl0—3m. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues, 


OMBINING the advantages of a Library, —_ for reference and Racoon, with R 

om News Rooms, where the most importan Pubtications and the leading News- 
Americaa and Foreign, are sromuely supplied. Open from 8 A. .s till 10 P. M. 

Phe public are respectfully invited to view the the establishm ent. 


(By order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


lication at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 
Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





drafts may be obtained by 
rae. Virgil & Co., and Harnden 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is av 
I invalaalie remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 


t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 





rrant’s Ufforvescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of the stomach, oeart-buru and costiveness, tt has invariabiy proved a medicine of great utility. 
Pp and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
vapered (Successor to James Tarrant,) Drogeist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren 
For sa'e by Rushton, Clark & Co., Eugene Dupuy Jobn Milbau, Dulluc & Co. 
ou Seendben, und by Clements & Sinedgnase Flushing. Li , L- 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
bey ch offers the assured many ad at quite as | rate of pre- 
HIS A. os wed y advantages, at quite as low a pre 


ety ow be 
pad y bmw thus giving epee 
the M . 
for Bod Sxeeientien ot Signy Duy 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Z. tiottson, M. DF.B 8S. Clement Tabor, 


BB. 3: 5 ae 
Unartes Bennett, 48. Bala, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. 1a Rocque, E. R. Fabre. Wm. Lann, Rev 
wf J. Flanagan, Theo, Hart, Henry yaa 


95 Sh Oy Heed FF -stes. F. 0. Kianser, Ben. 
J remain, H. Pryor 


5. © 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 


. F. Hazen, W. Wright, BE. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. Jack. 


John Moss, 
J. Leander Starr. 
T. Colley Grattan. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
&. John’s, Newfoundland, , ; yy ee 3. Crowdy, Hon. J. Nead, Hon. 6. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D, D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office— Monee aL. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
tal, £200,000 5 Sterling. 
and Kq Rates of Premium for each 





three y 
Insured from the liabilities of pT PITTA and entitled according 
of the | toa retara of haf the profi 


COURT OF eet ay IN LONDON. 
C. Baro.ay 
Beynett, Esq. 


on  Fieoeuion Rn hg 4 Epxvnp 8. S Esq. 
Moss, iva. 


MES, 
CLEMENT Tasoe, ee. 


Cuas. THos. Sovace, I Ese. 
Tuomas Wust, 


Jouy Saaw 
Francis F, Woopuovsz, Esq. 


Wuuam H. Preston, Esq., Secreary. 


AUDITORS, 
Henry Eve, Esq. | 


BANKERS. 
Masses. Gury, Mitts & Co. 
Massrs. Carpace, Iuirre & Russe.., Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Ve. J. Bon). taka A. La Rocque, J, Frothingham, H. 


Teomas Witti.Ms, Esq. 


. J. @. McK R. 
out olmes, eusie, E. Fabre, A. 


ESS cad  Depete, En. 5. Dyed, ©. CG. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
, la ee ee eS Oe Se a7, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
t. Sobn's, Newforndiand,.. See hn, 4 ih BRN WO. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. T. H. A F. R. Hi Hon. 
Orartottetown, P. E. Island... § Charlee Horley, Thomas Date utchinson, 
, L. W. Gall, Agent. 
QREDERICN B. Sts RR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. ee B Accountant and Cashier 
NTREAL. 


STATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Partwament, 2d Vic.— Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Saving Bank ror Taz Wivow anp tue Orpuan.” 
‘This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 
and New eS oe Stocks with Re OORETROLLER + = = 


accordance Stave Law, 
‘Agency, No. Tl Wall street, New York, and at ditterent 


RST ORETA cnt to ae eins moderate extra premium. 
i amelanee aay 1 o'clock, Solekn PM ot eurreuk 
forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 


Gelifax, N.S. 


@& Jobn, N. B. 





Wah 


J, Palmer, 


James Boorman, 
“ G. Holbrooke, 
Parish, — 


BAKERS: 
‘The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON, 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
C. BE. HABICHT, General Agent. 


LIFE PE INSURANCE, 





= q 
re “Penne 28 
half a million 


Comeeny & Two Balilons eae 
ars, The Paid-up Capital, and Surpl 
OLLARS. Of fav y hy sum, now ay to neari: 
this country. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Browns, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
osera Gau.arp, Jr., Esq. | %. W. Fasen, Esa 
Esq. | Aura Hamuton, Jr., Esq. | Joszrn Fow.sr, Bsa. 
Wusiam 8. Wermwore, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
* ALexanper E. Hosacx, M.D. I Austin L. Sanps, M.D. 


Atrrep Pe.., Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 


CAPITAL $23,000,000. 
With « large accumulated Burples. 


TS > Company parm hye pr serra 


rogutiod when it is considered that 
Insurance. 


Georer Barcrar, Esq. 
Morrmazr ae ae 
Ep, F. SanpeEson 





$100.000 with the Comptrotier of this State, ans D cies to 
| Rasrnanse do LS, sadeniind comaty 5 am to be 
claims frequent) y mature more than twenty ort y years 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manaaine Director—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, Londen. 
Lonpon mst ere age | Totton HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


W YORK REFEREES, 
His ntey HAMILTON vue. 2 Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Bsq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry bey Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, > 
James Gallatin, Esq. | Hon. J ‘ampbell. John f teke ne 
Samuel Wetmore, Boa. John Cry: “4 
MEDICAL EXAMINE 
JOHN CO. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Srayping Counsei—Hon. WILLIS HALL. n 
SoucitoR—-ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
Agents—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, GEO. M. KNEVITT, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a to p saa but a small proportion of those chiefi 
requiring its protection give their A . phe ” 
t—whutever station he may hold—upon .. present exertions a wife and children 
for their future maintenance, is the type “rf the majority of those who may read thi 
by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
ogres independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
de given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the saviugs of another year 
to the present! Cannot most men 1 some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
‘allure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
8y its aid and no other a man can secure for his tamily, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
smount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encon its general adeption b: 

he thousands to waom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the our ar. of death untold oan 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its ess has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
igsned in five years, assuring nearly £500, ryt and _althongh of comparatively recent tarmeation, its 
Directors have had the true gratifi of the benefits bowing from its establishment 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upor fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who ae 
it | wy the widow and the children deprived of him upen whom they depended for their 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free 
ublications, as well as by the exercise of personal infi and 
at the happy moment when they might be induce man 

arate and there ne it is hoped that this not! ce poop be induce ma: 
their a * to those of their own house,’’ thout further solicitation to se 
ure its valuable protection. 
In ee Ri THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely upon what con 
dder to Kee 'y of expenditure and a high rate of interest, map 
«gement a the in g surplus in this Province, thus combining the chiet 
reasons which rend :r one Life Ofices su nad to we with those which must speak home to al) 
ae aie Satevaried toe reeerny < inducing many to select this office upon public 


personal 

The two first reasons justify the "Diresere in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
wateriallv more 2 than those of any other how represented in the Province. 

‘As an i of of having Branches in Canada, the 
that @ British Stics oe six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of 
than the ‘‘ Canada’ ex ed, Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth 
knowledges the outlay in the year of y Spten J sterling. These are not alluded to with any 
injure these or other trens-colonial Com panies, but solely to bie ywed the assertion that the ex 

of “*‘ The Canada’”’ are low iw any comparison the best 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the wee Colonial busi now t 
ae Annie com could be effected ee ‘* The Canada’ at the sa 

management thereon 

monies (now ows Rom the Province) would 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The 

La rng 4 oe portion of = ae Provinces or a Northern yng of the Union, can effec: 

to the nearest 
dey Life Interests and Reversions urchased, an Sonies 
ation at fem 5 to 6 per cent interest. 4 ' 
» Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
$8 King St., Hamilton, Cc. W. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 
HE UNITED STATES Soil StRANERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton 


mander, and the HUMBO Lines, commander, will leave New Yo k, ees 
and Southampton, for the year 1863. on tne following days : , a 





Retriba 
but all are noi 
to listen to the friendly voice of 

ay need it most to reflect 


we 














Poticie: 


desir to 
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Annuities or endowments Bane 
eceived in Deposit or for accum 
For further iuft jon, P: 
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Humboldt 
MOU no's 000 00 0608 
Humboldt... ..,.... 
Fracklin 


- 
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Franklin. * ; f wae de he 








Frankl n.... 
Hamboldt..... 
Franklin... . 
Humbe. . 
Franklin... 
Hamboldt,.... 








BRRNSwonSeaS 





Pn heey poe} srength oF comfort, by any Their 


built exp for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
vessels afloat. accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved k 
5 sand Setheings, Mahia bo pianengere geucteting to Lon- 
money. 


* Stopping at Southampton 
caventages over any other route, Cee coonems af of time and 


Price ot Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, hy 
from Havre or Southampion to New York, first on... 
second 


oe “ 


No secured until paid for. An tained surgeon on board. 
All letters and Laney oy one 7. pass pe aig the Post-office. 


F fre ght or 
as a MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 88 Broadway. 
vane ISELIN, A Agent, Havre, 
ARTINEAU, OROSK EY 4 00. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S erful Steamsbi; 

T “GLASGOW.” pr meg 
1965 Tons, and 400 horse = age Crate, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 

direct for Glasgow, on the 18th of January next, at 12 o'clock, noon. 
P Movey—First Cain ‘oon State 

assage y De Caidshiy eee 


wo teereeeees 


. Agenta, Southampton. 





A limited number of third-class 


Vivi be wi 
ity, bane Rm, cooked, at i he AK ERGULAKS. supplied with provisions of good qual- 


J. McSYMON, 
3 Broadway, N.Y. 


to 
Tatenfing pestenonn ope revemtes pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but & 


NHBW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THB SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,.........-Oapt. B. M. Fitoh. | HERMANN............. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or SatLinc—1854. 
From New York. = ~~ am 


eee teens 





-- Capt. E. Higgins. 


Bue wawrmaacree 


hate 


i 


6 
Jan, 38 
Price of passage from New York to Bi ‘fone 
fever ery 10; ero do nn one oe 
m ul 
io qainehed tench anamnae, 


ie SAND & ? South N 





nyutarietntnreectneette eae 
eee ee eee eee eee eee 
hhh sit 
gyreehs tt eR ee ewe eee te Seater 


Seneeomeetn eet of 


pressly for 


sines, to ensure 
oe oe abe 


to New York, 





tetserstessitsssessesese a 





For freight or passage epply 0 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & (O., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY a CO., Liver 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 14 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., % S ikue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paria, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 


The owners of these will not be accountable for gold, silver, Lay specie, jewelry, pre- 
Gees henge er enstaee, bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thevect supwanned 








THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage . ....... 6. eeeeeeee’ $120 | Second Cabin Passage... ...........0006 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
oe bat tn bebe «+++» $100 | Second Cabin Passage. 
pone The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


J uaINs, 


Rrais. 
. G. Lorr. 


Arabia ie ° 

Berths oop eoneres until o} oy bay 

Ane surgeon 

The ohune of these ships will not be Be for Gold, Silver, py Bay — sae, 
Precious ~~) yma or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and jue thereof 

E. CUNARD 


4 Bowling Green. 


1) - es 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELBHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Ls- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company tutend sailing their new steamships as follows: 


CITY OF GLASGOW. 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
R. tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
A, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tous, (new ship). 
FROM roussesrute PROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow . rday,’ Dec, 10, 1858. | City of Glasgow... . Wednesday, , 
City of Manchester. . * Seeurday, Jar. 7, 1854. | City of Manchester. . Wednesday, Dee.7, “ 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM + meena 
Saloon after Staterooms .... 
+. midshi 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 

- Saloon after “pep age 
. midship 
forward 


oo ae ee 
ward’ fees. 
meee oe , THIRD-CLASS pasenaess. 
ul limited namber of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 fre 
verpoo!l—fonnd with provisions. 


cartons of parnge will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out thelr friends 
at corresponding 


will be carried h ship. 
An crperance sargecn oa eo Bg and and 11 
freight ly to 


For or prssage app 


"SAMUEL, SMITH. Agent, 


RICHARDSON, iN, BROTHERS SOs eveeee. 
FOR BERMUDA AND 8ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STRAMSHIP “ CURLEW, °* W. Sampson, Commandor.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands 


Wednesday,........ December 7th, 1858. rc ma 
Saturday,..... .. January 7th, 1854. | Toesday 


The CURLEW has Just been built on the ee expressly for the service between New York 
and St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care bas been taken to give her good vem- 
— P. M to Bermuda 

De dn TRAM. vcs sccensecteceee 
For Freight or Passag®, applz to 


or, 





+» $30 08 
- 00 


&, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


LONDON LINE. or PACKETS. 
gq Winiet teneaiier (o.c0lk tem How Perk and Landen op ‘Fhumatag ef every weet Goenghant 
te tollowing shiva composing the line of subscribers, are in- 


under the 
to nail from Mow York and London on the owing Tooredaye shroughaws 
} -y- ty, e eaihing at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as vis: 


etag oh = 








Jul 
Fh % 


May 

May 19, 
June 2, 
June 16, 


July 7, 
July 21, 
ir Aug. 4, 
Victoria, Aug, 1B, 
Northumberland, Sept. June 30, 
Southampton, May 19, Sept. 16. | July 14, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and = navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 
The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, hee eg for each ad 
liquors. Neither the cap nor owners of these packets will be respon fo for 3 eon, pa 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
JOUN fOGAN, wid 
E. E. MORG 70 South street, N. ¥ 
ALEX'R Wine! 


BARING, ae & CO., London, 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
7 as following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subserfbers, wilt 


ie is ey 


Apr. 2%. ,Aug. 26... en. 
ot senret conetibepon 
kind. Punctaalley” tn im the dags of 


8k Captains. 
ienaeee ences ~~ 
ornate 


From New Yor'! 
pril 11,.Aug. ll. “hee. 11 
= ll. ‘Mey ik Oct. 
Jan. 11. 1. Sept. 11 
Mar. 1. ay i .Fov. ll 


all that be desired in ol Ue 
accommodations can 
pcrnaitascta tees te ce sciere 
will be strictly sdhered to. 
Price of passage to 
“ to New 


KERMIT & rr oe N. ¥. 


A. TAYLO OO., Liverpeot, 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
GECOND LINE —The flowing shipe will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York om the 
each month, as 3 


New York. Hevre, 


8T. DENTS, 
Foilansbee, 


| Lie grater nef 
Bragdoa, master oe” eteeeeees 


MERCURY, Nat ) 
ow Otipper. } is Ist July 


ee fe teen 


eee e TCP e eee ee eee 
wee reeee seen 


Pee ee Tee ee ees 


ceaiatate ones ees ea cecceceeceoeee 


s sete een eeee 


al 


= 
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ee 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


yn pn 

P © Cocca ctcas cesses 

They GTN E choy ong provided with all requ 
east badiben of and commanded by men of experisnce 


i Siw, tthore wines o gure 
ba sent to the subscribers be forwarded free from any ch 


a ee 
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} 
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MARTING AU SROeEEY & & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre, ; 


OFFICE, Ne. 20, PARK PLACE, 














